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SCHOOL LIBRARY ISSUE 


HE importance of library service to the children of 

Illinois in their formative years cannot be over- 
emphasized. The inquiring character and the flexibility 
of the youthful mind is one of the great factors in the 
process of building a better world and the library is 
the food on which that youthful mind grows and is 
enriched. 


It is the goal of the Illinois State Library to cooperate 
with the elementary schools, especially the rural schools 
removed as they are in many cases from good local 
library facilities, in taking to the children of Illinois the 
resources which will help them to shape full lives. 

To inspire and assist school administrators and 
teachers in setting up more effective rural and elemen- 
tary school libraries this special issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES is presented. 

The State Library is promoting school library service 
through a field visitor and through collections of books 
sent to schools over the State. It is our hope that this 
activity can be extended each year in co-operation with 
local authorities so that the needs of our children’s 
minds may be satisfied. 





EpWArRD J. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State and State Librarian. 


{Printed by authority of the State of Illinois] 
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THE GROWTH AND IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
IN ILLINOIS 


By JoHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction works on the theory that a 
library of well selected books, properly or- 
ganized and intelligently supervised, may 
well be called “The heart of the school.” 
For this reason, in our plan for improve- 
ment of the schools of the state, we have 
been directly interested in the growth in 
numbers of school libraries, their general 
improvement and extension in_ service 
rendered. 

The Statistical Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the year 
ending June, 1939 shows that there were on 
that date 13,329 public school libraries out- 
side the city of Chicago. These include 
elementary schools employing one teacher, 
independent four year high schools, unit 
schools, and all others employing two or 
more teachers. These libraries contain 
3,768,744 volumes. Compared to 1935 re- 
ports, this shows an increase of 1,397 school 
libraries and 770,377 volumes in the five- 
year period. 

Aside from the increase in the number of 
school libraries, there has been a general 
improvement both in the physical aspect 
and in the content of the book collections. 
Emphasis has been equally placed on the 
discarding of worn out, unsuitable titles, 
the replacing of new, live, and up-to-date 
material, and the acquiring of suitable 
furniture and equipment. 

The Illinois State Library for a number 
of years has given aid to school libraries by 
lending collections of books to supplement 
the local collections. A further service, 
initiated last year, is the Field Visitor to 
Schools who offers advisory service, par- 
ticularly to elementary schools. This Field 
Visitor works in close cooperation with the 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in order to improve the organization 
and extent of school library service. 

Some school officials in the past have 
not fully realized the importance of the 
elementary school library. We believe that 
the library is as indispensable to the mod- 
em elementary school as to the modern 
high school, and in the main, should be as 
adequately housed, equipped and directed 
as the high school library. 

For the last four years county superin- 
tendents in several counties in the state 
have initiated county-wide book service for 
schools. The State Library has assisted in 
this project by lending from 300 to 500 
books to each county. 

In the county school library plan, school 
boards throughout the county are asked to 
contribute a certain sum of money to buy 


a basic collection of books. Smaller 
amounts are contributed later for the up- 
keep of the library. The books are housed 
at the county seat where teachers in each 
contributing school may receive books for 
their respective schools. This plan neces- 
sarily emphasizes the use of library ma- 
terials rather than ownership. However, 
schools should not lose sight of the fact 
that ownership is important. Under the 
above plan the local school should own 
reference books and materials and supple- 
ment this with reading-for-pleasure books. 

The successful development of school 
libraries depends to a very great extent 
upon the intelligent choice of its books to 
fit the interests and needs of the people in 
the particular school. School officials have 
learned that care should be exercised in 
the selection of books in order that there 
may be a proper correlation with the cur- 
riculum and that proper reading habits be 
developed in the individual student to take 
care of his period of leisure. 


To promote wise selection of books, the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in cooperation with the Illinois 
State Library has issued a bulletin entitled 
“An Aid to Book Selection for Elementary 
School Libraries.” It is intended “to aid 
teachers and librarians in the smaller 
schools and communities where book selec- 
tion tools are not available. It includes 
mainly material which the child may use 
for recreational reading and activities, and 
is graded.” 

The Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction has issued a bulletin en- 
titled “Library Information and Aids in 
Book Selection” for use in the high school. 
This bulletin was planned to aid those de- 
siring information on school library hous- 
ing, management, equipment, and book 
selection. 

The facts at hand show that school libra- 
ries in Illinois are growing in numbers and 
improving in quality. We believe that 
through intelligent library service, these 
Illinois schools are coming closer to the 
realization of their aim. 





Note: Because of space limitation 
several articles prepared for this 
issue do not appear, but will be used 
in a later issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 

This is the first issue of this publi- 
cation devoted to school library work. 
Comments will be appreciated. 








— — a 
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CHALLENGES TO THE MODERN SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By IrvinG F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association 


Never has the school library held as im- 
portant a place in education as it holds 
today. The circumstances of the times, 
the new emphasis upon education in and 
for democracy, plus the modern methods of 
teaching and learning demand a _ school 
library which is at once sufficient, up-to- 
date, practical, informative, and interesting. 

The modern school is a_ functioning 
laboratory in which each pupil is given the 
opportunity to exercise his full ability, 
initiative and imagination in his pursuit of 
learning. 

The extension of school services into the 
community-at-large means that in many 
areas the school library will function in a 
new role. Adult and specialized education 
place new demands upon the school library, 
its management and services. | 


If education is really the first line of 
American defense, the school library be- 
comes the material and supply warehouse 
where the implements of American defense 
may be readily found. 


Adequate financial support to the school 
library is therefore a concern not alone of 
school teachers and officials but of the en- 
tire community. Unfortunately, in times of 
economic difficulties and uncertainty, the 
school library has been one of the first 
school services to feel the gash of the 
economizing ax. Consequently many school 
libraries today are loaded with outdated 
worn volumes which long since should have 
been relegated to the ash heap. Similarly, 
the services of school librarians profession- 
ally trained for their work have been 
eliminated. 

The first task of school libraries is one of 
rehabilitation. This process is one which 
should be entered upon with diligence and 
care. The selection of the books, and the 
reorganization of library personnel and 
services requires farseeing and effective ad- 
ministration. The goals to be achieved are 
greater than those centering about the 
classroom alone. 

The National Educational Policies Com- 
mission suggests that “stimulation and 
guidance are needed to further the provi- 
sion of minimum library services in most 
non-urban places.” 


It further advises that “in areas which 
can be or are now served by a county 
library or nearby community library, a con- 
tractual agreement between school boards 
and library boards can often be utilized. 

In certain places it may be de- 
sirable for existing or contemplated school 
libraries to become an integral part of the 
county (or other) library system. Where 
there are no library services the school 
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authorities, by virtue of their educational 
leadership responsibilities, are obligated to 
initiate action leading to the establishment 
of library services for the whole com- 
munity, school libraries being included in 
the total plan. Aid in promoting local 
movements of this type can often be ren- 
dered by state library authorities. In 
areas unsuited to any form of local library 
organization, the state library, where such 
exists, may render service directly through 
the use of ‘bookmobiles’ or by sending 
books via parcel post.” 


The Commission might have added that 
county circulating libraries, adequately 
financed and organized, can fill a good part 
of the void in library offerings in rural 
areas. 


The modern school library is not just a 
book depository. It is a medium of the 
printed, written, and spoken word operative 
through such items as exhibits, pictures, 
maps, charts, slides, stereographs, silent and 
sound film, phonograph records, and radio. 
Good newspapers and magazines, picture 
collections and other teaching materials are 
available in the modern library. Travel 
posters on the wall, artistically arranged 
pottery, and growing plants, add human 
interest to the library. 


Bulletin boards with such items as apt 
quotations, poetry, cartoons, a new word 
for your vocabulary, pictures of school 
activities, jackets of new books, book an- 
nouncements of current radio programs, 
local movies, plays, or special events in the 
community, invite the student to stop and 
read. 


The school library as the dynamic center 
of the modern public school needs the full 
and understanding support of the public. 
This support should come not only through 
the tax dollars but through money con- 
tributed by civic-minded individuals and 
organizations, or through the earnings and 
activities of student groups. It should 
come most certainly through a new realiza- 
tion on the part of school administrators 
and school officials of the importance of 
adequate school libraries in the successful 
operation of a modern school system, and 
in genuine educational service to the 
community! 





Approximately 165 librarians and teacher- 
librarians in Illinois elementary schools art 
included in the Directory of Illinois Libra- 
rians, issued by the Junior Members of the 
Illinois Library Association. 
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FIVE “MUSTS” IN THE READING PROGRAM 


By Howarp E. BosLey, Department of Education, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 


During the past few years it has become 
increasingly evident that teachers every- 
where are dissatisfied with the public 
school reading program. They are asking 
almost in concert ““How can we change our 
methods of instruction so that more 
effective reading habits will be built up, 
and that our pupils will like to read?” 
The writer is happy to make a few sugges- 
tions which he believes may help. 

First, let us point out that the reading 
teacher need not be an “expert.” Any 
teacher can greatly improve the reading 
ability of her pupils through constant 
study and analysis of her methods, replac- 
ing those which seem questionable. This 
will require constant study of articles and 
books on reading methods, followed by ex- 
perimentation and trial of ideas gained. 

In the second place if reading is to be 
improved every class must have access to 
far more reading materials than is usually 
(one is tempted to say ever) found in the 
classroom. By helping the child to 
browse through suitable children’s books 
and magazines the teacher must take great 
pains to get him to see that reading is a 
way of acquiring new experiences, a way 
of learning more and more about interest- 
ing things. Every child has areas of in- 
terest, some of them intense. If given 
materials which allow maximum possibili- 
ties for exploring such interests, the reading 
problem will be more than half solved. It 
is possible, even likely, that a child’s read- 
ing ability will develop faster by reading 
children’s adventure stories than by means 
of drill on the more orthodox reading text. 
Nowhere is it more true that we learn by 
doing than in the field of reading. If this 
principle is to operate effectively it is 
obvious that much reading material must 
be available, and that this material must 
cover many fields of juvenile interest. 

The third suggestion deals with vocabu- 
lary growth. Though reading method has 
advanced far beyond mere word study, the 
problem of vocabulary still remains with 
us. Well within the elementary school 
cycle three stages of development seem 
evident. First is the oral vocabulary stage 
of the pre-school child. A constantly 
widening horizon of experience results in a 
growing list of concepts or understandings, 
each of which is given a name in accord- 
ance with the language spoken in the 
home. Thus all words, or concept-names, 
have their beginning in experience. The 
normal child at the age of six has fairly 
fluent command of several hundred words, 
each charged with considerable meaning. 
These are of great importance, as the next 
step will show. 


The second stage might be called the 
transfer period and involves the first efforts 
of reading. Understandings or concepts, 
already acquired and already named (e. g., 
boy, girl, dog, doll, run) are in this stage 
attached to printed symbols. Thus, in ad- 
dition to understanding the spoken word 
“run” the child makes the same mental 
reaction when he sees the printed word 
“run.” Actually, then, the child is learning 
a new language, the language of symbols. 
Before, he had known only the language of 
sound. 


It is impossible here to say much about 
stage one and stage two, except to point 
out the fairly obvious fact that a wide 
variety of pre-school experiences and a 
large oral vocabulary acquired prior to or 
during the primary years will greatly assist 
the child in learning to read. It is also 
probable that during the child’s early school 
years he should not be taught as sight 
vocabulary words which he has not previ- 
ously acquired as oral vocabulary through 
experiences as direct as possible. This is 
one of the reasons why teachers of lower 
grade reading make wide use of activities 
and excursions. 

The third stage, beginning for most 
children in the middle grades, is the growth 
of vocabulary through the process of 
actual reading. After a good working vo- 
cabulary has been acquired the intelligent 
reader is likely to handle new words which 
he meets in his general reading by guessing 
at the meaning as indicated by the con- 
text. This is probably the most effective 
means of increasing one’s vocabulary, pro- 
vided a great amount of general reading is 
done. Immediate and repeated use in 
speech and writing of words so acquired 
will greatly increase the effectiveness of 
this method. 


A fourth “must” in the reading program 
is the development of ability to read by 
phrases or thought units. Many teachers, 
especially those who are good vocabulary 
builders, neglect this. Introspective analy- 
sis of .one’s own reading will reveal the 
fact that words are rarely seen singly, but 
rather in combinations or groups. Words 
in context fall into logical units which we 
might term “idea carriers.”” For example, 
in the sentence “The small boy ran quickly 
across the street” there are only three idea 


carriers: “The small boy,” “ran quickly,” 
and “across the street.” Children must be 
taught to deal with these larger units. 


Possibly the phrase rather than the word, 
or as some contend, the sentence or para- 
graph, should be the reading unit. In any 
event, even in first grade, mastery of a few 
words must be quickly followed by use of 
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these words in combinations or phrases. 
The first grade child can, and by all means 
should, learn this skill. Its mastery and 
use should be spiralled outward through the 
middle and upper grades. Its use results in 
faster reading and better comprehension, 
since ideas instead of words are the units 
of thought. 

A fifth principle is the development of 
the power to organize thought in a correct 
sequential pattern. This skill too may 
begin simply and should be taught with in- 
creasing intensity throughout the grades. 
The pre-school child is learning to organize 
ideas when he repeats a story which has 
been told to him, or when he relates an 
incident. Thus this skill, in which almost 
all poor readers are deficient, is begun and 
can be fairly well developed before the 


child starts to read. In middle and upper 
grades choosing names for paragraphs, con- 
densing the thought of a paragraph into a 
seutence or two, finding the topic sentence, 
finding answers to a series of questions, 
taking brief notes for the purpose of re- 
producing the context, topical recitations 
where feasible, and outlining, are some of 
the ways in which organizational skills can 
be built. Ability to see ideational rela- 
tionships, both sequential (keeping ideas in 
their proper sequential pattern) and 
generic (related ideas not in sequence) is 
of tremendous importance. The acquisition 
of this ability, however, seems to be quite 
difficult. It can be satisfactorily acquired 
by pupils only if all teachers of all grades 
strive constantly and ingeniously in the 
direction of its attainment. 





“A GOOD RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Prepared by the Illinois Rural School Library Sub-Committee, Advisory Committee on 
Library Service to Schools, September, 1940 


THE Goop RuraAL ScHooL LIBRARY ASSISTS: 


(1) In teaching pupils to read. (2) In 
guiding pupils in what to read. (3) In 
teaching pupils how to select their own 
reading materials. (4) In teaching pupils 
to understand and interpret what they read. 
(5) In guidance by having vocational ma- 
terials to read. (6) In encouraging pupils 
to use their leisure time to read. (7) In 
providing a wealth of materials on hobbies 
to stimulate pupils’ interest in hobbies. 
(8) In having materials for and encourag- 
ing adults in the community to read. 


IN OrpER To Do THIS THE GOOD RURAL 
LIBRARY Must: 


(1) Have a basic book collection of at 
least 500 carefully selected titles, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets, with provision for 
annual growth. (2) Have access to and 
use audio-visual aids such as the radio, 
phonograph recordings, films, pictures, 
charts, maps, etc. (3) Supplement these 
materials in quantity from the collection of 
public, regional, county school libraries, and 
the State Library. (4) Take advantage of 
the free and inexpensive materials avail- 
able through travel and other commercial 
agencies. (5) Have these materials func- 
tionally organized for the use of the pupils 
and the community. (6) Relate the school 
library to larger units of library service. 
(7) Instill in its pupils the desire to build 
personal libraries. (8) Have the school 
program planned so that free reading 
periods are scheduled daily. (9) Be gen- 
erously supported by an alert, well-in- 
formed board of directors. (10) Be super- 
vised by a person familiar with children’s 
literature, the methods of simple library 
technique, and one who is constantly trying 


to get the child and the book together. 
(11) Be located in attractive quarters of 
the school and be kept clean, neat and 
light. (12) Be equipped with chairs and 
reading tables of suitable height, open 
shelving for books, filing cabinets for pic- 
tures and pamphlets, and bulletin boards. 
(13) Provide access to especially designed 
materials to meet specific learning prob- 
lems. (14) Employ the devices of book, 
magazines, hobby, and other displays; 
reading clubs, special projects, and every 
means possible to develop a love of reading 
in its pupils. 





COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
SCHOOLS 


Helene H. Rogers, Ill. State Library 
(chairman) ; Edith L. Masters, A. A. U. W.; 
Russell Stephens, Edgar Co. schools; Glenn 
K. Kelly, Ill. Assoc. Sch. Bds.; Gladys 
Coffin, Ill. Church Council; G. G. Lentz, IIL 
Legisl. Council; D. E. Lindstrom, U. of L 
Coll. of Agri.; Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, P. T. A; 
Edwin H. Reeder, U. of I. Dept. of Educ.; 
Irving F. Pearson, I. E. A.; Harlan B. Beem, 
Coles Co. schools; Laura Hughes Lunde, IIL. 
League of Women Voters; Ward N. Black, 
Dept. of Public Instruction; Hans C, Olson, 
E. Ill. State Teachers Coll.; K. T. Smith, 
I. A. A.; Mrs. Gordon Fillingham, II]. League 
of Women Voters; Eleanor Libby, L L. A; 
Genevieve Dixon, Ill. Assoc. of H. S. Libns.; 
Agnes Long, Ill. State Library. Consultant: 
Charlotte Ryan, Ill. State Library. 





An excellent display of good and bad 
magazines for children, centered around 
Sterling North’s editorial “A National Dis- 
grace,” has been prepared by the library 
chairman of the [Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and is available for 
exhibit. Write PTA chairman, Mrs. 
Bernice W. Karraker, [Illinois State 
Library, Springfield. 
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TRAINING THE TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


By ELEANOR WELCH, Librarian, Illinois State Normal University 


Everywhere the elementary school library 
js awakening. The more or less useful 
copies of children’s books scattered in a 
desultory fashion in the various classrooms 
of the elementary schools of the smaller 
towns are no longer adequate. The idea of 
the child-centered school demands books— 
pooks the child can read—books that are 
abreast of the times—books that answer in 
the child’s language all the questions that 
come to his mind when he works on a 
“unit,” a “case” or a “project.” Economy 
and efficiency require that these books be, 
not in the various grade rooms, but col- 
lected in a general elementary library 
where every child may consult all the 
books the school can afford, and where he 
can see books in quantity and be trained to 
select these for his individual needs and 


interests. To be successful such a collec- 
tion needs. a trained librarian or teacher- 
librarian in charge—some one who has 


knowledge of not only the school’s course 
of study and the ability of the children of 
that special community but also a knowl- 
edge of the economics and techniques of 
book selection and purchase, of the rebind- 
ing of books, of the organization of book 
collections, and of the guidance of pupil’s 
reading. 


A similar awakening to the library’s 
value prevails among the rural schools of 
the state. There are many books—many 
lists of good books—but training in rural 
school library problems is necessary if the 
tural teacher is to be efficient in her 
spending of the meager book funds at her 
disposal. 


The teachers colleges of the state are 
aware of this picture and anxious to help 


with the problem. Crowded curriculums 
and overburdened library staffs have 
limited their ability to help. Northern 


Illinois State Teachers College at DeKalb 
sends printed aids on organization and 
cataloguing to schools asking such help. 
They also furnish graded lists of books for 
tural and elementary schools. 


At Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, there is a required course 
in library use. They also welcome oppor- 
tunities for consultation on library prob- 
lems in rural and elementary schools. 


The Southern Illinois State Teachers 
College at Carbondale offers two courses 
for teacher-librarians. One, three-hour 
course given during the first semester, deals 
with book selection for the school library 
and the guidance of pupils in using these 
books. The second semester there is 
offered a course on the organization of the 
small school library. This includes the 


equipment, systems of loan, the organiza 
tion of the book collection, pamphlets, and 
pictures. 

Western State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, offers as an elective an elementary 
course in administration of school libraries, 
including book selection, ordering, me- 
chanical preparation, accessioning, cata- 
loguing, and shelf listing. 

Illinois State Normal University requires 
of all preparing as elementary and rural 
teachers, a unit in the relation of the 
teacher to the elementary school library. 


At Normal there are two courses for the 
teacher-librarian, one “Library Service in 
the Small School,” stresses the place of the 
library in the school, the planning and 
equipping of the small school library, the 
use of the library, and methods of the care 


of school library materials. The second 
course, “The Library as an Information 
Center,” gives familiarity with reference 


tools and books for the school library, also 
techniques in training pupils to use books. 
The courses are each three-hour courses. 
They may be taken as free electives or as 
courses in education, as may best meet the 
students’ needs. 


All of the state teachers colleges offer 
courses in children’s literature. Such 
courses give consideration to traditional and 
modern literature and criteria for judging 
literature for the elementary child. This 
course is required of all elementary teach- 
ers in Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege and at Illinois State Normal Univer- 


sity. In the other schools it is an advised 
elective. 
Illinois State Normal University also 


offers two courses on children’s books since 
1900. These give intensive work on illus- 
tration, editions, and poetry and prose—in 
other words through knowledge of the 
modern books for children. 


Each of the state teachers college libra- 
ries has well organized collections of chil- 
dren’s books suitable for the elementary 
school’s need in their practice school libra- 
ries. Here each student comes in contact 
with modern elementary school practice. 
As they take their required practice teach- 
ing, they see the child using such a library, 
directed by a trained librarian, expert in 
the school field. No student graduates 
without this inspiration. 


As the demand for teachers with library 
training for the smaller elementary schools 
of Illinois grows, it will justify the intro- 
duction of courses for teacher-librarians in 
the state teachers colleges and such courses 
will be offered. 
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SAY IT WITH PICTURES 





By Lewis V. PETERSON, Supervisor, Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois 


One afternoon a boy sat on the library 
steps. Presently two other boy friends of 
his came by. 

‘Whatcha’ doing, Chuck?” called one to 
the boy on the steps. 

“Waitin’ for the library to open up.” 

“Aw, come on with us,” urged the first 


inquirer. “‘We’re goin’ over to Jim’s house 
and listen to the White Sox play the 
Indians.” 

“Yeah,” chimed in the other lad en- 


thusiastically, “and the paper said Lyons 
and Feller was to pitch.” 


Not another brush stroke is needed to 
complete this apocryphal picture. Our 
library had one less patron that afternoon. 

What was the attraction that drew our 
potential library customer away to listen to 
a radio? The reason is easy to find. 
“Teddy” Lyons and “Bobby” Felier were 
the opposing pitchers. They are two of 
baseball’s outstanding athletes and are, in 
addition, heroes to thousands of boys. 
Imagine the attraction of a battle between 
Grecian gods to the citizens of ancient 
Athens! That would be similar to Lyons 
vs. Feller for American boys. 


Here, then, is a pearl of value for us. 
Boys have heroes. Ergo! Let us give 
them more and better heroes. Many per- 
sons of the past are of truly heroic stature. 
Their biographies are on the library shelves. 


“Ah! There’s the rub,” as the gloomy 
Prince of Denmark observed. Those 
biographies are—and have been—on the 
shelves. Just try to get some school lads 
to read them! They read only what is real 
and interesting to them. 


How does a librarian go about the task 
of making the lives of people of history 
real and interesting? The start must be 
made with interests your patrons already 
possess. Like charity, interest begins at 
home. Don’t be fooled; there is much in- 
side hundreds of homes which librarians 
can use as a resource. People have lived 
and made history in your community, so 
why not use it? 


Descendants of early Illinois settlers live 
about you. Perhaps they have some old- 
time furniture and utensils. If so, you may 
be permitted to borrow some of these 
articles and make a display in your library. 
Then, there are garments, bedspreads, and 
pictures which diligent inquiry will un- 
earth. Isn’t there a hobbyist in your com- 
munity who has a collection of Indian relics 
or flintlock firearms? What boy will not 


be thrilled by a good display of pioneer 
guns and knives once used in his home 
community? 
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Librarians frequently get unlooked-for 
assistance from Hollywood. Often an en. 
tertainment film will swell the demand for 
a specific book or type of story from a 
ripple to a wave. Look what happened 
when Alice in Wonderland appeared. The 
old dusty fine print editions of Lewis Car. 
roll’s tale were read by young patrons dur- 
ing that season. Even Woolworth’s and 
Kresge’s have joined in the fun of supply. 
ing avid juvenile readers with books after 
the release of such good stories in film 
form as The Emerald City of Oz, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, The Blue 
Bird, and others. The effect of motion 
pictures is here so why not use some of it 
for professional good? 

In case you are not acquainted with the 
manager of your local movie theater, it 
may pay you to meet him. He will wel 
come your inquiries as to what coming at- 
tractions are based on published books. 
Perhaps you have copies of the books in 
the library. Special announcements on 
your bulletin board about a book and its 
movie will create a waiting list of readers 
Also, had you thought of using the com- 
parative review technique on the movie 
and the book from which it was taken? 

Is your school using films? Movies sent 
to schools by the Visual Aids Service of 
the University of Illinois have possibilities 
for librarians. For example, The Adven- 
tures of Bunny Rabbit, a sound film pro- 
duced for kindergarten and primary grade 
use can really create a demand for animal 
stories. In this same series of films are 
Black Bears, Gray Squirrels, Robin Red 
Breast, and Goats. Are your travel books 
for young people resting on shelves? Then 
see if A Boat Trip, Children of Mexico, 
Children of Holland, or An Airplane Jour- 
ney, all excellent teaching films, are to be 
used. Naturally you have books about In 
dian life. See how much difference in 
interest will be made after the remarkable 
films Navajo Children and Navajo Indians 
are used. These are only a few of the 
films for elementary school children schools 
are now using. 


While films are the most stimulating 
visual tools we have, let us not neglect 
others or be despondent if we cannot us 
classroom films. There are posters which 
we can have students make. Frequently é 
cartoon tells a cogent story. Beautiful 
color prints for display purposes can be 
cut from magazines, book covers, or Sut 
day supplements. Not always will you 
find what you want, but with practice you 
eye will become more keen. 


The Illinois State Library collection 0 
23,000 pictures can be called upon to sup 
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plement your book collection. Story hours 
can be enlivened by appropriate illustra- 
tions. Children can learn geography, his- 
tory, as well as art through pictures. 

This article does not pretend to a com- 


plete cataloging of community resources 
which librarians can employ. It is intended 
only to indicate that there is no paucity of 
visual aid material in our local communi- 
ties or near at hand. 





A CENTRAL LIBRARY VS. CLASSROOM COLLECTIONS 


Panel Discussion by Assistant Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
CLAUDE Vick, Otis KEELER and E. S. SIMMONDS 


Mr. Simmonds: We have been assigned 
to discuss the relative merits of two types 
of elementary school library organization— 
the central library and the classroom 
library. Being school teachers we shall 
try to run true to form and set up a guid- 
ing principle. What would you suggest as 
a fundamental basis or criterion for evalu- 
ating these two types of organization, Mr. 
Vick? 

Mr. Vick: It seems to me that the pri- 
mary consideration is which type will 
result in the most effective functioning of 
the library as an instructional aid. In 
other words, which type will make the 
library a working laboratory rather than a 
museum collection or exhibit. The library 
may contain a large amount of well 
selected material but it will not be very 
useful unless it is used. Therefore, the 
problem resolves itself into the question 
“Under which system will the greatest 
number of pupils be benefited the most?” 

Mr. Keeler: I am reminded of a prin- 
cipal whose school I once visited. He re- 
ported that he had over 500 books in the 
school library. When I asked to see them, 
he had to send a boy to the office for a 
key to the bookcase. He explained that 
unless the cases were kept locked, the 
books would disappear. That type of con- 
centrated storage or safety deposit is cer- 
tainly not the kind of central library that 
functions. 

Mr. Simmonds: Isn’t it true that some 
principals and school librarians think of the 
library from the standpoint of mechanical 
administration and “book keeping” rather 
than in terms of the value of the library to 
the pupils? 

Mr. Vick: Yes, that is sometimes the 
case. It is also true that frequently the 
individual teacher thinks in terms of the 
usefulness and accessibility of library ma- 
terials to her particular class. By library 
materials I mean bulletins, clippings, pic- 
tures, magazines and newspapers as well as 
books. Such a teacher often favors the 
classroom library because she thinks in 
terms of her room only and not of the 
entire school. 


Mr. Keeler: Such an attitude represents 
a very shortsighted policy. If a_ school 
district is very wealthy and could buy 


rather complete libraries for each class 
room, such a plan might be acceptable. 
But very few schools can afford this. In 
general, it seems to me that the central 
library plan is not only more economical 
financially but, if well administered, will 
offer a wider choice of reading and refer- 
ence material to each pupil. 

Mr. Simmonds: The claim of economy 
is an important one. For example, suppose 
a small city elementary system has five 
fourth grades and suppose that, in the 
fourth grade, each one of the five teachers 
develops a certain unit of work, such as a 
pioneer unit. The librarian in the central 
library can make up a package of books of 
pertinent material. And by the way, these 
books should have been purchased on the 
recommendation and approval of both the 
teachers and the librarian. This block or 
unit package of books can be charged to 
each teacher as she needs it. Of course, 
the books must be returned to the central 


library as soon as the unit of work is 
finished. 
Mr. Keeler: Yes, that is a good example 


of the way the central library plan works. 
In the case you just cited, it would have 
been foolish to buy five copies of the same 
book. And, of course, the larger the school 
system the greater the opportunity to make 
any one book or group of books serve a 
larger number of pupils. 


Mr. Vick: The small schools have a 
somewhat different problem. There is not 
as much to be gained by using the central 
library plan. However, even in a small 
school with only two classrooms for each 
grade, a given library budget can be made 
to go almost twice as far. 


Mr. Keeler: Some of the schools in the 
territory where I visit are using the central 
library plan even though they have only 
one room for each grade. Under the in- 
dividual classroom library plan they found 
that certain materials were kept in one 
classroom—for example, the fourth grade— 
for the entire year when these would have 
been very helpful at times for the fifth or 
sixth grade. In these very small schools it 
is often difficult to find a room suitable for 
a central library. Although it is usually 
not very satisfactory, the library is some- 
times kept in the principal’s office. 
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Mr. Vick: The location of the central 
library is important, especially in the 
medium-sized and large schools. It should 
be in a room which is centrally located and 
easily accessible. It should be ample in 
size, well equipped and well lighted (both 
naturally and artificially), and it should be 
in a quiet part of the building. 


Mr. Simmonds: Yes, those are impor- 
tant, for the central library is more than a 
mere depository from which books and 
other library materials are charged out to 
the various teachers for class use. Pupils, 
individually and in class groups, should 
have access to the central library as a 
reading room. 

Mr. Keeler: We seem to agree that the 
central library under most circumstances is 
better than the individual classroom library 
plan. But I think that we do not intend 
to give the impression that no materials 
should be permanently kept in the class- 
room. Each classroom might have a few 
books, which are to be used regularly 
throughout the year, kept as a part of the 
permanent classroom collection. But even 
such books as dictionaries and sets of sup- 
plementary readers can be rotated from 
room to room profitably. 


Mr. Vick: Last week a teacher was ob- 
jecting to the new central library plan. 
She complained that when she went to the 
library for certain books, she frequently 
found them charged out to another room. 
In checking this matter with the principal, 
I found that the chief difficulty was im- 
proper administration of the library. Sey- 
eral things must be kept in mind —the 
curriculum must be planned so that the 
same material will not be needed by sev- 
eral teachers at the same time, enough 
(and only enough) duplicate copies should 
be purchased to meet the needs, and teach- 
ers must rigidly follow the rule to return 
books as soon as they are no _ longer 
needed. It is also a good plan to always 
keep at least one copy of each book in the 
central library at all times. 

Mr. Simmonds: Our time is up. We 
might conclude by saying that the central 
library plan seems to be more desirable in 
most situations except the very small 
schools. However, it is not a question of 
choosing a 100 per cent pure central plan. 
The sensible thing is to combine the ad- 
vantage of both schemes, making modifica- 
tions and adaptations in administration to 
meet the local needs and conditions, to the 
end that the library will function at its best 
as an instructional aid. 


USING THE RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Mrs. LucILeE STROMQUIsT, Rural Teacher in Winnebago County 


Perhaps one of the most difficult things 
that a rural teacher must do is to select 
books for the school library. If the library 
budget is small, as is the case so often in 
rural districts, care must be taken in the 
selection of books to meet the needs of all 
the pupils. 

Reference books should include diction- 
aries, simple encyclopedias, and an up-to- 
date atlas. Some of the’ old standards or 
books known as the best of the world’s 
literature should be included in the rural 
school library. Biographies of great men 
and women should be added for their in- 
spirational value. Indian books, stories of 
animals, well written and _ attractively 
illustrated, should appeal to many pupils. 
Stories of other lands and books on our 
own colonial period add much in making 
geography and history real. 

To create a reading interest among chil- 
dren, allow the pupil to read books he can 
understand even if much below his 
standard reading age. This shows him that 
he can read and gives him a certain satis- 
faction and confidence which he would lose 
if compelled to try to read books written 
for children of his age. Then gradually add 
more difficult books to his reading list. It 
is surprising what rapid reading strides 


children make if books are found to appeal 
to them. 

A teacher may start reading a_ book 
aloud. When an _ interesting place is 
reached, ask the group, “Who would like 
to have this first and find out what hap- 
pens?” Usually there will be a_ good 
response. 

Attractive posters made by children who 
have read certain books stimulate a reading 
interest. Jackets removed from new books 
make interesting material for the bulletin 
board. 

An especially good book report, after 
having been approved by the teacher, may 
be given during language or club period. 
This may prove to be an incentive for chil- 
dren to excel in reading and story telling 
and may also inspire others to want to read 
the same books. 

Special reading for enjoyment periods 
may be given occasionally. Children enjoy 
changes in the routine of the daily program. 

Dramatization is another stimulus to the 
child’s interest in reading. 

All of these methods of getting children 
to read and of trying to create a love of 
books would be of no avail if the proper 
reading material was not accessible. Win- 
nebago County, under the direction of 
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Paul S. Conklin, superintendent of schools, 
sponsors a traveling library. This gives the 
rural children a great opportunity to get 


acquainted with and read the new and in- 
teresting books that are constantly being 
published. 





ADEQUATE LIBRARY FACILITIES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


By EpwIin H. REeEpErR, Professor of Education, University of Illinois 


The problem of providing adequate 
library service for rural schools is not one 
problem but three. The first of these is 
psychological; the second financial; and the 
third architectural. 

We are not willing to spend money for 
anything which we do not wholeheartedly 
value and earnestly desire. The converse 
of this statement is equally true; witness 
the number of relatively poverty-stricken 
homes which nevertheless have automobiles 
or radios. One of the chief reasons why 
rural schools have not had adequate library 
facilities is because in many instances 
neither the teacher, the school board nor 
the parents have really wanted libraries 
very much, 


The chief reason for this situation is a 
general misunderstanding of the purpose 
and value of textbooks. The textbook in 
the United States has been developed to a 
higher point of excellence than it has in 
any other nation. The modern text repre- 
sents a skillful combination of the applica- 
tion of psychology to teaching, and of 
scholarship in subject matter. But this 
very excellence has been productive of 
some of our most serious inadequacies in 
teaching. Too many teachers and parents 
have come to take the attitude that the 
needs of instruction are satisfied if each 
pupil is furnished with one textbook in 
each subject. 

This point of view is utterly untenable. 
Let us look at the matter first from the 
standpoint of textbooks in reading. The 
school reader is scientifically planned to de- 
velop fundamental reading skills. But 
skills cannot be developed except through 
constant and purposeful use of them. The 
baseball pitcher may have certain definite 
hours of coaching, but he must spend 
many other hours practicing what the coach 
has taught him. The student of music has 
his regular lessons, but to become proficient 
he must practice in many different situa- 
tions the skills he has learned from his 
teacher. In the same way, the child who 
is learning to read has his regular reading 
lessons. But he needs many hours of 
practice, and such practice requires a wide 
and interesting selection of collateral 
library books. 


This is not mere theory. Many studies 
have shown that wide reading produces 
good reading. Recently a study of gradu- 
ates of rural schools who are now in high 


school was made by one of the writer’s 
students. It showed that the poor readers 
in the group came almost without excep- 
tion from rural schools which had inade- 
quate library facilities. 

Not only are library books needed in the 
field of reading; they are needed even 
more, perhaps, in the content subjects. A 
textbook may be characterized by a phrase 
once used in describing a breakfast food. 
The material is “fully cooked and pre- 
digested.” Because of the necessity of 
crowding a vast amount of subject matter 
into one textbook, an author is forced to 
boil the material down and to present only 
the most salient facts. To be of such in- 
terest to children that the facts and ideas 
really take hold of them and become a part 
of them, every textbook needs a _ large 
amount of enrichment. Geography, history, 
social studies, or science texts should be 
supplemented with books of travel, of per- 
sonal reminiscence, of well-written fiction, 
or of selected source material. These fur- 
nish the flesh to cover the skeleton pro- 
vided by the text. Without them, instruc- 
tion tends to be perfunctory and im- 
poverished. 


The teaching profession must feel these 
ideas deeply and must sell them to the 
public. Our school boards and parents 
must be lead to be dissatisfied with mere 
textbook teaching and to demand enrich- 
ment of their children’s learning through 
the wealth which is available through 
library facilities. Every normal parent 
wants his child to have interesting actual 
experiences and takes him on such auto- 
mobile trips or excursions as he can afford. 
Surely it is not too much to hope that 
parents may. learn to demand for their 
children the rich vicarious experiences 
which lie waiting for them in_ library 
books. 


As has been said earlier, we are all will- 
ing to spend money for things upon which 
we set a high value. If the teaching pro- 
fession will devote itself seriously to the 
psychological problem which has just been 
discussed, of showing parents and school 
board members the necessity of an ade- 
quate library, then the financial problem 
becomes much easier of solution. 

It cannot be said too emphatically, 
however, that this financial aspect of 
school libraries must not be left to parent- 
teacher association or other school pro- 
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grams as a means of raising money. An 
adequate school library must be thought of 
as a necessity, not as a luxury or as a de- 
sirable extra. Of course, money raised by 
special means may be accepted; but the 
school board and the public must be taught 
to realize that no such makeshift methods 
are right and proper. A parent-teacher as- 
sociation should no more be relied upon to 
furnish money for a school library than it 
should be relied upon to supply means for 
purchasing desks or blackboards. 

The only sound procedure for purchasing 
books or for supplying transportation 
charges for library materials from the State 
Library is for the money to be appro- 
priated by the school board for these pur- 
poses. Enlightened leadership in promot- 
ing the acceptance of this point of view 
must be supplied by the educational pro- 
fession. Particularly is the county super- 
intendent in a strategic position to exert 
such leadership. In many counties in IIli- 
nois county superintendents are doing in- 
valuable work both in inducing school 
boards to appropriate library funds and also 
in building up in their own offices loan 
libraries which are available to all rural 
schools. 

The third aspect of the library problem 
for rural schools is architectural. From 





now on, no rural school should be built 
which does not have an alcove where book- 
shelves and reading tables may be placed. 
As soon as possible, alcoves should be 
added to such existing schools as do not 
have them. Library alcoves should be 
tastefully decorated; they should have a 
bulletin board for the display of special 
notices, pictures or the jackets of new and 
interesting books; and they should be fur- 
nished with comfortable chairs of varying 
heights with tables to match. 

The writer has seen in some schools 
makeshift alcoves which are much better 
than none at all. If the room is large 
enough, an ingenious teacher will fence off 
one corner with bookshelves to make a 
library corner. A _ bright rug and com- 
fortable chairs will make such a substitute 
for a library alcove an attractive induce- 
ment to the children to spend more time 
in reading. 

A favorite cliché of our time is the state- 
ment that the public school is the bulwark 
of democracy. That bulwark will prove to 
be of straw unless we teach our children to 
read widely and intelligently and to ponder 
and discuss what they read. Adequate 
library facilities are not a fad or a frill; 
they are a basic necessity for a good 
school. 





MAGAZINES IN THE BUDGET 


By Lenore M. Gorpon, Children’s Librarian, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College Library 


Children’s librarians are always search- 
ing for new and better juvenile magazines. 
We know children love magazines and we 
also know how few of the present periodi- 
cals written for them meet our standards. 

We must have magazines of good quality 
and of attractive make-up for we know 
that the magazine and new book racks are 
the two places children look first on en- 
tering either a public or a school library. 
Also, slow readers are often encouraged 
to read a magazine when they wouldn’t at- 
tempt a thick book. : 

The most popular magazine for boys is 
generally agreed to be Popular Mechanics 
and the one of finest literary quality for 
both boys and girls is Story Parade. 
Juvenile writers of distinction contribute 
excellent short stories and poems to Story 
Parade. 

The magazines we consider indispensable 
in our elementary school (grades through 
the eighth) library are American Boy, 
American Girl, Boy’s Life, Child Lite, Na- 
tional Geographic, Nature, Popular Me- 
chanics, and Story Parade. The subscrip- 
tions for these eight magazines for one 
year total only $15 and certainly give our 
boys and girls much pleasure and good 
reading for a very small amount of money. 
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Our library is comparatively new, our 
book stock is still small and these maga- 
zines help a great deal to supplement our 
recreational reading for 250 boys and girls. 


Other magazines which we think are de- 
sirable in a school library but not as neces- 
sary to us as the above group are; Build- 
ing America, Junior Natural History (te- 
quested and used by our science depart- 
ment), Popular Science, and Aero Digest. 


In the spring our seventh grade boys 
voted for Aero Digest as the aviation 
magazine they would like the best so we 
are subscribing to it for one year. Next 
spring we will again have sample copies of 
the aeronautics magazines and vote on the 
one to take. 


The National Geographic is so fine but 
without a Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature* it was difficult to use the back 
numbers for reference work. About four 
years ago we began tearing each number 
apart (after it was six or eight months 
old) and selecting the articles that we felt 
certain our students would call for. Each 
article was given an attractive construction 
paper cover and a subject heading. We 
now have a fine collection of these articles 
in our pamphlet file. They are very easy 
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to find and are much used and appreciated 
by our patrons. 


The teachers in our building have se- 
lected a few magagnes, the current num- 
bers of which are also kept in the school 
library. These include Childhood Educa- 
tion, Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, Educational Method, Elementary 
School Journal, Progressive Education, 
Teachers College Record, School Arts, and 
the English Review. 


We like the close contact and interest 
which results from the frequent use of the 
library by teachers. The two top shelves 
of our magazine rack are devoted to the 
teachers’ magazines and the shelves below 
to the juvenile periodicals. It would be 


ideal to have an alcove for the teachers’ 
professional books and magazines but we 
haven’t progressed that far. 


If our enrollment and the demand justi- 
fied having another magazine for younger 
children (we subscribe to Child Life) I 
would place the magazine, Jack and Jill, 
on our order. 


None of our periodicals are bound. 
Building America, Nature, Junior Natural 
History and National Geographic are the 
only ones we keep. The rest are worn out 
or given away at the end of the school 
year. 

As each number of Building America is 
devoted to one subject we find use for that 
in our pamphlet file. 





THE COMMUNITY SERVICES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


By the REVEREND CHARLEs E. SHIKE, Executive Secretary, Illinois Church Council 


The only permanent guarantee of Ameri- 
can community institutions is the better 
use of them. The common school house is 
a unique expression of democracy in action. 
Illinois has some ten thousand one-room 
schools. With rare exception, they do lit- 
tle to train adults in democracy except the 
day the school board is elected. Other 
elementary schools have only incidental 
services for adults or young adults. 


I write to urge the extension of com- 
munity services on the part of all ele- 
mentary schools. The first expansion 
would be for parents to encourage and read 
along with the children. All of us who 
were fortunate enough to have _ school 
teacher parents, enjoyed carrying books 
home for our parents’ perusal. Often I 
obtained as much out of a book of what 
my father or mother or older brother or 
sister said about it as in the reading. The 
family council counts in education. 


Then why couldn’t the school library be 
made available for community use by ar- 
fangement? Craft night at the _ school 
house where domestic art and hand craft 
and reading were the accepted order would 
open to many lives a mew experience. 
Newspapers and periodicals could be 
shared. Seasonal catalogs and_ exhibits 
could be used to stimulate wider interest. 


And what about youth? O. E. Baker, 
chief statistician of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows that one- 
half of the rural youth remain in rural 
communities. Only a limited per cent com- 
plete their preparation for farming or vil- 
lage life. Where shall they secure orienta- 


appreciation. Let the 
open its doors to the taxpayers, the youth, 
and home makers. 


this past summer, 
service would be available for the whole 
community. 


tion and satisfaction for normal life? The 
community use of elementary school libra- 
ries is one hopeful possibility. Many of 
our newer agencies reveal the woeful in- 
efficiency of our conception of the school in 
the community at this point. Recently I 
talked with the church leaders of Pulaski 
County. Seven or more WPA libraries 
had been set up under the direction of the 
Illinois State Library. The discussion 
showed that, in that county as in many 
other counties in our great state, a library 
for community use is a novelty of the first 
order. 


National unity is big talk right now. 
How do we get it? Everybody has his 
idea. Mine is that the normal exchange 
between home and school, home and 
church, home and vocation, sets the pat- 
tern. No center so clearly has the chance 
for informing the home in citizenship as 
the school. Loyalty rests upon informed 
American school 


If a school can’t provide the simple 
services herein described, it is probably 


operating with too small a taxing unit or 
attendance basis to command community 


respect. 
use them. 


Let’s have adequate schools and 





School libraries in Ipava and New Can- 
ton remained open one day a week during 
in order that library 
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RADIO AND THE LIBRARY 


By Harriet H. HEsTER, Educational Director, Radio Station WLS 


“Books should to one of these four ends 
conduce : 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” 


—Sir J. Denham. 


Fifteen years ago I began my teaching 
career in a small Illinois community. I 
had been trained in music and was con- 
sidered competent to teach English litera- 
ture. An avid reader, I quoted passages 
from Shakespeare glibly enough—but I 
had never seen one of his plays! The 
lives of Brahms and Beethoven’ were 
familiar, and I could have thumbed out a 
theme from the Patheque on request—but 
I had never heard a symphony orchestra! 


My experience was not unique. Perhaps 
you may have shared it. Many of us were 
grown up before we had opportunity to 
experience the cultural delights we had 
been taught to “appreciate.” . 


Fortunately, the world of art and culture 
is no longer the prerogative of the few. 
Radio has made it easily accessible to all. 
Anyone who wishes may hear the finest 
orchestras. The most famed of artists and 
conductors are at their fingertips. The 
world’s greatest plays, cast with the most 
skillful actors, may be heard in anybody’s 
living room. 

But with all its blessings, radio alone is 
not enough. Without a background of 
knowledge and understanding, the exquisite 
music may fall on deaf ears. The carefully 
presented broadcast heard in the classroom 
bears only a fraction of its value unless 
the listening group follows out the sugges- 
tions which it offers and make it their own 
through purposeful activity. 


We need the library today as never 
before. It is the treasure house to which 
we turn to satisfy the queries roused by 
what we’ve heard. In smaller communities 
particularly, the public library is indis- 
pensable. There people cannot easily visit 
museums and industries to see first hand 
the marvels which they have heard in 
broadcasts such as “The Worid Is Yours.” 
Often the library is the only source of ob- 
taining any variety of current publications. 
It is the only place to settle a debated 
question from a quiz program, or to dis- 
cover an appreciative background for music 
heard over the air. 


The library serves both to encourage bet- 
ter listening habits, more discriminating 
program selection, and to amplify the ex- 
perience obtained through such listening. 
It can aid materially in helping people to 
find the most worthwhile offerings in radio. 

For teachers, music supervisors, and the 
general public, the local library can and 
does tender invaluable service. It can dis- 


play and promote books on music, musi- 
cians, art, drama, and literature written in 
a manner attractive to the lay public. 
Reading such books may encourage dis- 
criminating listening. The enjoyment of 
such listening will stimulate further study. 

The library, through its bulletin board 
and special displays, may serve as a clear- 
ing house for information in regard to 
forthcoming broadcasts. Even the person 
who is hunting the best encounters difficul- 
ties in knowing where and when to listen. 
Local newspaper listings do not tell all the 
tale, and often the programs which they 
indicate as “Pick of the Air” do not in- 
clude the more ambitious selections. 


Advance schedules of educational and 
public service programs may be posted. 
Radio stations and networks very often 
make announcement of specific program 
content well in advance. Where this is 
true, such information might be publicized 
by the library. Perhaps a special display 
of appropriate books might be set up. For 
instance, scores, books containing biogra- 
phies of composers whose works are to be 
presented, program notes, and recordings, 
if such are a part of the library facilities, 


might be put on reserve before a _ given 
philharmonic concert. The library might 
secure regular space for listing recom- 


mended programs in the local newspaper. 


Elementary and rural teachers particu- 
larly appreciate being able to secure up-to- 
date suitable materials for music appre- 
ciation work in their classrooms. Few 
school libraries are able to include many 
specialized books. If they are using radio 
programs of music appreciation, the de- 
mand for such aids is even more acute. 
Supplementary song material is another 
crying need. Many classrooms boast only 
a single music series, and an _ interested 
group of youngsters will have sung it back- 
ward and forward before a year is out. At 
the present time the State Library is build- 
ing up a music collection which will sup- 
plement such programs. 


Perhaps our age is no different than any 
other. The arts of drama, philosophy and 
the ideal of democracy grew up side by 
side in the Golden Age of Greece. Galileo, 
da Vinci, Shakespeare, and Palestrina 
shared a common age, each reflecting the 
other’s achievement. The art of their day 
profited by the invention of the printing 
press—and in its wake, with the wider 
spread of knowledge, the ideal of democ- 
racy became a reality. So today, this new 
child of science—radio—aligns itself with 
the agencies of former arts and once agail 
literature, science and music are joined i 
the progress of culture. 
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“JILL OF ALL TRADES” 


A Short Story by BETHANIA MERADITH SMITH* 


Jill Graham dismissed her Nine B geog- 
raphy class and picked up her books and 
pencil to leave the room. Already her 
mind grew busy with duties of the next 
hour, a flying hour to give the library. 
That order for books must go out today. 
Well, somehow she would get it into the 
evening mail. Fortunately, by staying till 
dinner time the last three evenings, she 
had gotten her choices almost made. There 
were sO many many books she needed— 
books that the boys and girls of Valley 
Mills Junior High School would love and 
grow upon, could they but have them; 
and this gift of fifty dollars from the 
P.T.A. was a godsend. Last night she had 
shuffled and sifted her order slips till now 
she had only one hundred dollars worth of 
badly-longed-for books listed. “Well, 
there’s always the discount; I can plan on 
that, but there’s transportation to pay and 
I must get editions with clear print and 
strong backs. Yes, I think I can get the 
order out easily this evening. Anyway, 
it will go out, easily or not.” A _ smile 
lighted Jill’s eyes. 

“Oh, Miss Graham!” It was Miss 
Browner, the English teacher. “My “Eight 
A’s” have been reading about puppets and 
we think we should like to make some and 
have a puppet show. The class is divided 
into committees. One committee is going 
to the library next hour to hunt for plays 
that might be good to use. Another group 
is to discover what kind of puppets there 
are and which kind we should have. Then 
they are to learn to make them. Do you 
think you could help them? And, Miss 
Graham, I should be terribly grateful if 
you’d give a demonstration of how to make 
the creatures out of newspapers and paste 
the way you did at our club.” 

“Why, yes, Miss Browner, 
glad to.” 

“And, Miss Graham, I told the children 
to try to remember the lessons you gave 
last week and to find out as much as they 
could before asking you anything. As a 
matter of fact, I gave them a review drill 
on how to use an index, an encyclopedia, 
and the card catalog, similar to the ones 
you used in your library lessons.” 

“Miss Browner, you are a pearl of great 
Price and your value is far above rubies! 
If my library lessons are to ‘take’ it will 
be because of just such grand co-operation 
as that.” 

As Jill stepped into her library her prac- 
tised eye caught the scene of industrious 
activity. Discipline of the room is a prob- 


*Mrs. Smith, whose home is in Urbana, 
has taught in a small Illinois school, has 
en a college librarian and a visiting in- 
structor in library science at the University 
of Kentucky. 


I shall be 


lem, she reflected, especially when the li- 
brarian can be there only half time. The 
only helpers she could have were NYA 
people. About half of Valley Mills Junior 
High School pupils could be classed as 
under-privileged. Well, no wonder there 
seemed to be plenty of 16-year-olds still 
in Junior High. When Principal Clark 
had first suggested she keep the room open 
with only NYA help, Jill had been aghast. 
“After all, Mr. Clark, what will become of 
things?” 

“My office is directly across the hall and 
either my secretary or I will drop in from 
time to time. Besides several of these 16- 
year-olds, even if they aren’t advanced in 
school, have had lots of practice herding 
younger brothers and sisters.” 

Suzanne was at the desk now. Poor 
Suzanne who so loved to read that she 
tried to make up all she had lost now that 
the relief worker had bought her glasses. 
At the moment Suzanne was peering very 
sternly through her thick lenses at a 
troubled little black-haired boy holding a 
badly tattered book. “You'll have to talk 
to Miss Graham about this.” 

“What is the trouble, Tony? Suppose 
you bring your book and come back to my 
desk and tell me about it.” Jill led the 
half-frightened, half-defiant child to the 
privacy of her work room. 

“Miss Graham, I didn’t do it, honest. 
The baby done it.” Indeed, something 
really had “done it” to the volume in ques- 
tion. 

“But, Tony, I thought you understood 
that you promised to take good care of 
your book and not let such things hap- 
pen.” 

“Yes’m, Miss Graham, but Maw, she got 
mad at me fer readin’ and the baby, he 
started hollerin’ and she grabbed my book 
and give it to him.” 

“Do you understand, Tony, that books 
cost money and this one is entirely ruined 
forever?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What do you think you ought to do 
about it?” 

“I dunno, ma’am, but I sell papers and 
mebbe I could save out a dime a week and 
give it to yuh fer that book. Would it 
take a nawful long time before I could get 
it paid for?” 

“I’m afraid quite a while, Tony. And of 
course you couldn’t take out any more 
books till this is settled.” The boy’s eyes 
were wretched. “Tell me, Tony, is your 
father at home?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Does your mother have a job?” 

“Aint nobody got a job but me ’nd 
Jack.” 
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“Tony, would you like to help me here 
in the library to pay for that book?” 

“Yuh mean work?” 

“Yes, Tony, you’re too young to work 
for money like the NYA people do, but if 
you'll come in this hour tomorrow we'll 
see what will be the best price we can 
get on another book like that, and then 
you and I will work out how many hours 
of help will be fair for you to give me.” 

“Aw, Gee, Miss Graham, that’s swell! 
And will I get to unpack books ’nd every- 
thing?” 

“Yes, Tony, but we'll begin tomorrow. 
Don’t forget.” 

“I won’t, Miss Graham. 
G’bye.” 

“Goodbye, Tony.” 

“Miss Graham?” 

“Yes, Suzanne.” 

“There’s a boy can’t find what he wants. 
Here’s his card.” 

“Hello, young man. Having no luck?” 

“Yes’m. I mean no’m.” — 

“Well, let’s have a look along here. 
Your card says you used to live in Blow- 
ing Mountain, Arkansas. That’s a mighty 
pretty country. Ever go hunting?” 


Gee, thanks. 


“Alla time. We had six dogs.” 

“Good ones?” 

“You bet! They’d tree every ’coon in 
the county.” 


“What were their names?” 

“We had Drum, and Silver, and Sparkle, 
but Sparkle, she got killed, and Lady, and 
Driver, and Star, but we aint got no dogs 


up here. But you sure could tell when 
Star had a hot trail. Do you like dogs, 
Miss?” 


“I certainly do, and I’ve found you a 
story about a dog. Did you ever read 
about Bugle Ann?” 

“‘No’m; who’s that?” 

“Bugle Ann was a dog—a good hunting 
dog. Now, you read that story and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

“O. K., Miss Graham.” 

Jill turned to greet Principal Clark. 
“Can you by any chance tell me the ad- 
dress of the main offices of the National 
League of Women Voters; I seem to have 
mislaid my notes on that.” 

“Yes, right here in the World Almanac, 
Mr. Clark.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Miss Graham, I wonder has the new 
fashion books come in yet?” 

Jill smiled at the eager mulatto girl and 
turned to see if the new fashion magazines 
had come in on today’s mail. “Sorry. 
Guess you'll have to wait. How is the new 
party dress coming along?” 


“Jes fine, Miss Graham. Miss Jones 


says I can finish it in two more periods. 
“I hope you will, Opal.” 
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“Dear me, next week is our hobby show. 
I promised I’d bring my own collection of 
dolls of many nations”, Jill remembered, 

“About that hobby show, Miss Graham, 
I brought my stamp collection.” A _ well 
mannered blond boy stood at her elbow. 

“That’s splendid, James. Bring them 
back here where we can keep them out of 
sight. This is a fine collection. How do 
you plan to display them?” 

“I don’t know exactly; I guess just set 
them out on a table.” 

“But to lots of people a stamp is just 
a stamp. Had you thought of making a 
list of dates under the head of What Hap- 
pened in—say 1890? And then there are 
all these people. Don’t you think you 
ought to make folks wonder why those 
faces are on postage stamps?” 

“Thanks, Miss Graham, and I'll get a 
map of the world and stick pins in all the 
places I’ve got stamps from. And I'l 
make some lists of questions and put some 
books out along with my stamp display. 
Gee, that’s an idea. [Ill start right now.” 

For a few moments Jill could inspect the 
newly pocketed, labeled, and stamped vol- 
umes left for her approval by two NYA’ers. 
Their list of overdue notices was ready for 
her inspection, and she verified the order 
of yesterday’s charge slips. Students can 
do many routine tasks, she reflected, if al- 
ways, always their work is closely scru- 
tinized and they must meet a standard of 
performance. 

jill was called to the ’phone in Mr. 
Clark’s office. A teacher out in the county 
was asking if her school could borrow three 
of the posters and the models of Tom Saw- 
yer’s Cave and of Crusoe’s Island that had 
been featured in the library’s Book Week 
display. “Yes, if the boys and girls who 
made them are given credit and are will- 
ing we should let them go out of the build- 
ing.” 

As Jill turned back to her work she 
thought upon what the teacher of library 
science last summer in the State University 
had said: “The teacher-librarian is and 
must be a Jack-of-all-trades.” Jill raised 
her eyes to the clock. “I think I’m get- 
ting a start as a tradeswoman.” 

“Miss Graham.” 

“Yes, Dorothy.” 

“Miss Graham, our family are all going 
away for a couple of weeks, and Mother 
said to ask you if you’d keep Fluffy, our 
cat, in the library. She’s nice mannered, 
and if there are any mice she'll be sure to 
catch them.” 

“What else had that teacher said?” 
reminisced Jill. “Oh, yes, ‘To be a good 
librarian you must be the kind of person 
dogs and little children instinctively fol- 
low.’” But nowhere, nowhere at all in the 
curriculum had there been any mention of 
cats! 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES NEED BOOKS 


By HarLaAn D. Beem, Superintendent of Schools, Coles County 


A modern teaching program with its 
stress upon pupil initiative and activity 
as the pre-requisites of learning, its em- 
phasis upon the necessity of meeting in- 
dividual differences, and its conception of 
the priority of attitudes, ideals, skills and 
concepts over the rote acquisition of fixed 
subject matter, makes three assumptions 
as far as the teacher is concerned. Grant- 
ing an increased amount of teacher training 
it is still necessary for the teacher to have 
access to a wide variety of teaching materi- 
als, to have some means of research in ob- 
taining and organizing the materials and 
to have such materials in a highly gradu- 
ated range as to difficulty. 


This means books—many books. The 
field of guidance alone entails an enormous 
list of titles that should be available to 
every young person—monographs on the 
myriads of occupations, personal adjust- 
ment helps, social hints for the hungry 
teen age, hobbies of all sorts, handicrafts, 
game and play suggestions, dramatics, mu- 
sic, art, and science. And the need for a 
wide range of choice to meet individual 
needs and capacities is just as great for the 
few individuals in the small school, as in 
the large school. In fact, this need is per- 
haps greater in the small school to com- 
pensate for the limited social experience. 


Not only is a large library necessary if 
the teacher is to achieve a flexible pro- 
gram, but some means must be provided 
for assisting the teacher in the research 
of collecting materials and planning the 
program. If educational practice is even 
to approximate the methodology being 
taught at present in our teacher training 
institutions, the school, particularly the 
small schools, will need vastly larger li- 
braries under the control of persons skilled 
in library techniques and in problems of 
teaching and supervision. 


To meet the wide variation in pupil abil- 
ity and interest it is necessary to have ma- 
terials of wide gradation, remedial materi- 
als, special editions of standard works, 
books with strict vocabulary control. 


Such comprehensive library offerings are 
not practical for the small school. The 
solution seems to lie in cooperative library 
efforts either between several small schools, 
or, better, between small schools and a 
larger central library agency. 


In Coles County there has recently been 
developed a library of some 15,000 volumes 
to serve 119 small schools. The hunger 
of the children for books can be seen in 
the fact that the average one-room school 
with 16 pupils borrowed over 160 books 
last year. More than half of the one-room 


schools borrowed more books in one year 
than there are active titles in their own 
individual libraries. But even with such 
volume, most calls for specific books or spe- 
cific types of books to meet particular 
teaching or learning problems could not be 
met. 


If such a library is to reach a maximum 
fruition, it must have an even wider range 
of books, more expert guidance in book 
selection, closer contact with a larger unit 
such as the State Library, and greater ac- 
cessibility to the more remote parts of the 
county, probably through such an agency 
as a bookmobile. 


In addition to the library needs for 
strictly school situations there is a need for 
books on the adult level. There is a grow- 
ing tendency for the schools, which already 
are the center of community activities, 
to become centers for informal adult educa- 
tion. Both the schools and the community 
will be benefited if the school library in 
small communities is able to hold the in- 
terest of the adults. But the small school 
already unable to provide the minimum 
library essentials for its pupils can hardly 
assume this additional burden. It could 
and should, however, act as an agency for 
connecting the adults in areas not served 
by a public library with the state library 
extension service. 


Much of the needed improvement of li- 
brary facilities in the small schocls is not 
so much a matter of increasing appropria- 
tions and building new libraries as it is co- 
ordinating and enlarging already existing 
agencies. If the schools, the city libraries, 
and the State Library could coordinate 
their efforts, a vastly increased amount of 
service could be achieved with relatively 
small increase in cost. 


The regional library plan suggested by 
the Illinois State Library seems to offer the 
best hope for the future. Under this plan 
a regional library in each of six Illinois 
library regions would act as a clearing 
house for library service within that region. 
The ‘existing library agencies — public, 
school, NYA, WPA, and association li- 
braries would not lose their identity but 
would be encouraged to become part of a 
cooperative organization. 


Library service would be _ extended 
through each region by various methods de- 
pending greatly on the local situation and 
initiative. Bookmobile service to rural 
schools and to rural stations is part of the 
plan. Already the State Library has pur- 
chased one bookmobile to use in demon- 
strating the possibilities of this service. 
One thing that is bady needed before the 
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plan can reach full operation is a grant of 
money from the state or federal govern- 
ment which will augment the existing sup- 
ply of books. The State Legislature in 
1939 created 6 library districts, which will 
serve as a legal basis for operation of the 


plan. 

Teachers and school administrators should 
take an active part in bringing about re- 
gional library service in Illinois, for under 
this plan the rural schools will be among 
the chief beneficiaries. 





PUBLICITY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By GERTRUDE W. Morse, Children’s Librarian, Evanston Public Library 


Oft repeated in articles about elemen- 
tary school libraries, is the following state- 
ment: “The success of the library service 
in the elementary school will depend on 
the degree of understanding that superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers have of 
the function of the library and of their re 
spective relations to its organization and 
administration.” For this reason public re- 
lations, or advertising, is an important duty 
of the school librarian. 

This advertising should be directed not 
only to the school staff but should include 
also the board of education and the chil- 
dren themselves. 

The purposes of such advertising are as 
follows: 

(1) To create or further the idea that 
the reading habit, the habit of turning to 
books for information or pleasure, is one 
that will be of inestimable value not only 
during school years, but throughout life. 

(2) To inform all in the school, and the 
parent group, that the school library and its 
librarian are ready to be of service. 

(3) To make known the nature of serv- 
ices which may be expected and materials 
that are available. 

(4) To further an interest in the school 
library and a feeling of partnership in it. 

(5) To acquaint the members of the 
board of education with the type of activi- 
ties carried on and with the growth of the 
school library. 


(6) To make the library so vital to the 
school that it will receive the necessary 
financial support. 

Here are a few ways to accomplish these 
aims: 


WITH THE TEACHER: Early in the year 
a meeting of the teachers should be called. 
Here is an opportunity to exhibit new 
books; to explain the location of library 
tools; and to show a willingness to assist 
in planning special projects, supplying 
needed books, compiling book lists and 
working with special groups or individual 
children. 

From time to time the librarian may 
offer to the teacher books to read aloud 
to the class. Books thus enjoyed together 
are often best remembered. 


A loose leaf notebook containing library 
rules, special lists etc., may be kept on 
each teacher’s desk and information added 
to this during the year. This may also 
serve as a place for the teacher to jot down 
suggestions for the librarian. 

Whenever books are added to the library 
teachers and children will appreciate hay- 
ing them on exhibit until all have examined 
them. 


WITH THE CHILDREN: Lists of books 
the children themselves have récommended 
should be posted in the library. For ex- 
ample: “Animal stories recommended by 
Miss Brown’s 5th grade” or “These books 
are favorites in Miss Green’s 4th grade.” 

Book jackets can be used in many ways. 
They may be sent to appropriate rooms to 
be posted. The children in one room 
choose jackets for books they have read 
and arrange them on the bulletin board in 
the hall with the sign “Miss Smith’s 6th 
grade enjoyed these books.” One child 
chooses the jacket for a book he likes and 
mounts it with his comments attached. 

Articles written for the school paper by 
the children may include titles of new 
books added; puzzles made by children 
based on books; such statements as “Do 
you know that the card catalog in the l- 
brary lists 15 books about aviation?” etc. 

A library “work club” or library com- 
mittee composed of representatives from 
each room not only is of help to the l- 
brarian but its existence advertises the li- 
brary. 


WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT AND Board 
oF EpucaTION: Items of interest concern- 
ing the school library should be sent regu- 
larly to the superintendent. When book 
lists are prepared these may also be sent. 


Statistical reports should be prepared for 
the superintendent at least once a year, 
written in layman’s terms. These will be 
more effective if they are presented at 
times with charts, pictures, diagrams, etc. 
The superintendent may wish to send such 
reports to each member of the school 
board. 

Attractive folders explaining the schod 
library are available from the Americat 
Library Association, Chicago, and are use 
ful for distribution to school officials. 
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WITH THE PARENT GROUP: Personal 
contact is important. Attendance at meet- 
ings of this group will present opportuni- 
ties to assist individuals and thus create a 
friendly feeling toward the school library. 

Parents are usually grateful for such book 
lists as: Attractive editions of old stand- 
ards; Basic books suggested for a home li- 
brary; A selected list of new titles; Books 
to read aloud; Books for the youngest. 

Book exhibits may be requested by the 
group (or offered by the librarian) at least 
once a year. A talk on the general activi- 
ties in the library and its aims will in- 
terest the group and be a revelation to 
many. 

If the school holds an open-house eve- 
ning when fathers are invited, by all means 
have the library as attractive as possible 
and be on hand. Fathers are greatly in- 
terested. 

Summer reading lists may be planned 
and distributed to each child in coopera- 
tion with the children’s librarian of the 
public library. These are appreciated by 
the parents also as an aid in guiding the 
reading of their children during the sum- 
mer. 


Since Book Week has been so well cov- 
ered, it is mentioned here only to em- 
phasize the fact that this is the outstanding 
time during the year when the library can 
advertise itself. 


LIAISON WITH THE PuBLIC LIBRARY: 
That each child may continue to use li- 
braries after he has left school is one of the 
aims of a school library. Therefore the 
school librarian should encourage the child 
to visit the public library. When material 
is not available at the school she may sug- 
gest that he go to the public library to 
look it up for himself. She will also in- 
terest the children in any exhibits, contests, 
etc., being held at the public library. 

In individual cases a note may be given 
to a child introducing him to the children’s 
librarian of the public library and stating 
the subject in which he is particularly in- 
terested. 

Every contribution that can be made to- 
ward leading boys and girls to love books, 
and to so feel the need of libraries that 
they will continue their use throughout 
life, is the primary aim of a school or chil- 
dren’s librarian and the motivating force 
for a publicity program for the school li- 
brary. 





HOW TO GET SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


By DENSON SpROUSE, Principal, Litchfield Junior High School 


The curriculum of every rural school can 
be greatly enriched if the teacher will make 
use of the large amount of free material 
which is available from the state universi- 
ties, the various departments of the state 
and federal government, and many large 
companies. 

Two things are necessary to secure this 
vast quantity of free material—a supply of 
penny post cards and a teacher willing to 
do the work. 

Probably the biggest problem which con- 
fronts the teacher is securing the names of 
places where she can send for free ma- 
terial Many addresses can be secured 
from the teachers’ magazines which usually 
publish lists of free materials. The teach 
ets’ magazines also carry advertisements 
of many companies that are willing to send 
free materials. ILLINOIS LIBRARIES lists 
government and pamphlet material in each 
month’s issue. 


Most of the large railroad companies will 
send collections of colorful material. Sev- 
eral oil companies will send exhibits of 
petroleum products, and most of them will 
send maps of the states which they serve. 
The Chamber of Commerce of practically 
all the large cities of the United States are 


usually very willing to send interesting ma- 
terial. 


The State Geological Survey, Urbana, 
has free publications on the geology of IIli- 
nois. The Illinois Natural History Survey, 
and the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana, have some interesting publications, 
many of which are free. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Office of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Department of Interior, 
and many other federal government agen- 
cies publish lists of their publications. Sin- 
gle copies of all governmental publications 
can usually be obtained free from the sep- 
arate departments or from your Congress- 
man. The publications can be purchased 
at cost from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. Write for free 
price lists. The state agricultural colleges 
also issue lists of their publications. 

Many indexes of free material have been 
issued by various companies at prices rang- 
ing from $5 to $35. The price of these in- 
dexes usually makes them prohibitive for 
a rural school. However, they should be 
made available to the teachers by libraries, 
county superintendents, or some other 
agency. 

After the teacher has gathered all avail- 
able lists of publications the children can 
order the necessary material when a cer- 
tain unit or subject is to be studied. The 
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children will be much more interested in 
reading the material when it comes if they 
get to write the letters. Children should 
not be allowed to order promiscuously ma- 
terial which they cannot use. 


To secure maximum use of the material 
received it should be filed so that it can be 
easily found and so that it will be saved 
for future classes. Most rural schools can- 
not afford elaborate vertical files. One of 
the simplest filing systems is to place the 
material in envelopes. It is often possible 
to use the envelopes in which the material 
is mailed. These envelopes are numbered 
consecutively and placed in a filing cabinet 
or an orange crate. A 3 x 5 card index is 
then made for location of material in the 
folders. For example, folder No. 1 may con- 
tain a booklet on leather. This booklet 
would be useful in the study of leather, 
cattle industry, or shoemaking. Therefore, 
three cards are placed in the card index 
under these headings and arranged alpha- 
betically. Each would lead the pupil to 


folder No. 1. 


Much of this work of filing 
the material and making the card index 
can be done by the children. 

Following is a list of indexes of free ma- 
terial which the author found most helpful 


in securing free materials for the rural 
schools of Coles County: 

The Reader’s Modern Guide, published 
by Information Service Company, Hymera, 
Ind. 

Free and Inexpensive Educational Ma. 
terials, published by the Quarrie Corpora- 
tion, Chicago.* 

Educator’s Index, published by the Edu- 
cator’s Progress League, Randolph, Wis. 

Index of Free Materials Company, Har- 
risburg, IIl. 

Vertical File Service, published by H. W 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York. 

* This book is usually given free to the 
purchasers of Child Craft or the World Book 
Encyclopedia. 





AN EQUAL CHANCE FOR RURAL YOUTH 


By RutHu G. FILLINGHAM, Educational Chairman, Illinois League of Women Voters 


Education is our first line of defense! 
These words have been uttered ceaselessly 
in educational circles for many months, 
yet each time I hear or read them my 
thoughts turn anew to our rural boys and 
girls and some of the schools in which 
numbers of them have received their en- 
tire education. 


Believing, with many others, that ade- 
quate library facilities are absolutely essen- 
tial for effective teaching, even of the three 
R’s, I recall the impressions gained through 
visiting rural schools in our State. The 
memory of some of these is not altogether 
pleasant. One such school, located in a 
typical rural area and having a large at- 
tendance, had very successfully resisted the 
spirit of progress in education. Safely 
closeted within a sturdy steel cabinet we 
found a few shelves of books. Hurried 
examination disclosed that the investment 
in a steel cabinet had really been quite 
superfluous as the sets of reference books 
were so antiquated as to be of value to 
students of ancient history only, and the 
other volumes had long since ceased to 
appeal to young readers. The only set 
of maps in the room had been published 
sO many years ago that it could not be 
used with up-to-date textbooks. Maga- 
zines, and other such modern library 
equipment, were entirely lacking. 

Fortunately, other visits left happier 
memories. Another school also served a 
typical rural community and had a large 
attendance. One end of the attractive 


room was lined with open, homemade book- 
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cases filled with books. Included among 
the titles were recognized, up to the min- 
ute reference books, recommended fiction 
for children of all ages, and books of av- 
thority on numerous hobbies and vocations. 
The older children themselves, one by one, 
were taught to be librarians. It is im- 
possible to describe the surprise we ex- 
perienced as the little girl, who was 
librarian at the time of our visit, explained 
to us their library system. She talked 
freely, intelligently, and without any indi- 
cation of self consciousness. 

This splendid collection of books was 
only a part of their library. There were 
collections of pictures, art materials, 2 
radio, equipment for publishing a_ school 
newspaper, reliable maps, health charts, 
and an inviting variety of well known 
magazines neatly arranged at a convenient- 
ly placed reading table. To these children 
mastery of the three R’s is highly desirable 
as tools to work with in their attractive 
and well-equipped laboratory. 

Recent surveys and statistics show that 
fully half of our rural boys and girls wil 
be compelled to migrate to the city to seek 
opportunity to earn their livelihood. With 
this thought in mind, one is inclined to 
think with misgivings regarding the ade 
quacy of preparation of some of these chil- 
dren for the problems they must cope with 
in the city. What right have we to expect 
these children to become successful in th 
highly complex social and economic life of 
our modern cities when we have trained 
them with the traditional curriculum ané 
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equipment of the rural school of a genera- 
tion or two ago? 

Happily, the number of schools of the 
more progressive type is increasing in IIli- 
nois, though far too slowly. Rural people 
feel that our rural boys and girls are just 
as fine and just as deserving of adequate 
educational opportunity as their city 
cousins, but the hesitancy with which we 


go about finding ways and means of pro- 
viding such equality of opportunity does 
nothing to substantiate such convictions. 
Let us keep in mind also the fact that 
every worth while improvement brought 
about for the welfare of our rural boys 
and girls will reflect, even though indirect- 
ly, benefit to the entire community. 





RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
By Earut H. Dawes, Assistant Superintendent, St. Clair County Schools 


Last spring the County Superintendent 
of School’s office prepared a library ques- 
tionnaire for the rural one- and two-room 
schools. This was the first step in a plan 
for the steady improvement of rural 
school libraries. We felt that accurate in- 
formation on the present condition of these 
libraries was necessary before intelligent 
specific plans could be made. The replies 
to this questionnaire were somewhat sur- 
prising. 

Sixty-eight of the 110 one- and two-room 
schools answered our questionnaire. The 
sizeable number not reporting was doubt- 
less due to the rush at the close of the 
school year. Had our bulletin gone out 
one month earlier, the response would have 
been much better. 


The 68 schools who reported employed 
91 teachers and had an enrollment of 1,988 
pupils, an average of 22 pupils per teacher. 
The average enrollment in the one-room 
schools only was 14 per teacher. 


Sixty-four of the schools had an alpha- 
betized encyclopedia not more than ten 
years old. The average age was about five 
years. The 68 schools received a total of 
102 magazines, an average of about one 
and one-half per school. The total number 
of useful books in the libraries was 15,611, 
about 230 per school, or eight per pupil. 
Thirty-three schools used the local or WPA 
libraries, two schools exchanged books, and 
five used the services of the Illinois State 
Library. A total of 4,133 books were bor- 
towed from all sources. Total readings 
amounted to 11,420, and the total amount 
spent last year on library facilities was 
$4,083. 

To summarize our findings, the schools 
averaged one encyclopedia, one other ref- 
erence set, one and one-half magazines, and 
230 useful books per school. About half of 
the schools used other library facilities than 
their own and borrowed approximately four 
books per pupil enrolled. The schools spent 
about $60 each or $2 per pupil. 

While these average figures are interest- 
ing and somewhat important, the striking 
thing was the wide variation between 
schools of nearly equal per capita wealth. 
The highest amount spent per pupil was 


$10, the lowest was nothing. One school 
that had an enrollment of 19 pupils re- 
ported that nothing had been spent on the 
library since 1915. It will not do the 
pupils in this school much good, however 
much other districts may spend. 

The library problem is, after all, an in- 
dividual one. Each school must have its 
own basic library, which should consist of 
an encyclopedia, another reference set, sev- 
eral good magazines, and an adequate num- 
ber of fiction and non-fiction books. This 
basic library should be supplemented by 
generous use of other library facilities such 
as local, county, and state agencies. 

Now that we know the situation in each 
school and have set up desirable standards, 
we are ready to start on the second phase 
of our plan for improving rural school 
libraries. We had several approaches to 
this problem. During the past year we 
have endeavored to secure for display, sets 
and single copies of good books and maga- 
zines which we thought were suitable ma- 
terial for basic libraries. Every teacher 
and school board member who visited our 
office—and there were many —was en- 
couraged to examine this material. We 
tried to impress on all the need for and the 
usefulness of good teaching and reference 
material. 

In supervisory bulletins and during visits 
with teachers, we have emphasized the need 
for a variety of reading materials that were 
wide in interest appeal and extensive in 
range of reading difficulty. This work has 
helped in securing teacher support for our 
program. During the month of June we 
met with school boards in various parts of 
the county to help them fill out their 
claims for state aid and prepare their 
budgets for the coming school year. These 
meetings were golden opportunities to talk 
to the boards about their school libraries, 
and to secure in their budgets sufficient 
allowances for the library improvements. 
As we have very few special aid districts, 
our methods had to be persuasive rather 
than coercive. We have used every oppor- 
tunity to work through the Farm Bureau, 
Home Bureau, Parent-Teacher Association, 
and other organizations, to further our 
public relations program. 
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The next step is to secure the coopera- 
tion of the teachers in the selection and 
purchase of the materials for the individual 
schools. We have no money to waste, and 
we feel that little will be wasted because of 


the preparatory’ program of the past year, 
Our chief concern for the future is the im. 
provement of supplementary library facili- 
ties. Our goal for 1940-41 is an adequate 
basic library in every rural school. 





THE PTA HELPS SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By CATHARINE CULVER MULBERRY, Chairman of Reading and Library Service, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The parent-teacher association is one of 
the most effective community agencies 
supporting the school library. In both the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the Illinois branch a Committee on 
Reading and Library Service has as its 
chief purpose the development of good 
reading habits in children. Formation of 
such habits and their continuance through- 
out life are of course dependent upon 
ample and varied supplies of reading ma- 
terials, easily accessible. Thus the parent- 
teacher association is vitally concerned 
with the problem of providing adequate 
and well staffed school libraries in every 
community. 

By “adequate and _ well-staffed school 
libraries in every community” we do not 
mean duplicate collections of supplemen- 
tary readers in every school. We have in 
mind rather some form of county-wide or 
larger area service whereby communities 
can cooperate to provide the very best in 
children’s literature and bring it to every 
school in the area. 

The local parent-teacher association may 
contribute toward this goal by first present- 
ing an educational program to develop 
public understanding and appreciation of 
the importance of good reading habits and 
the function of the school library in their 
development. 

Talks by educators and librarians on the 
importance of reading, on modern methods 
of teaching reading, on reading guidance, 
on the use and function of the school 
library, are the basis for many parent- 
teacher programs. 

Panel discussions of 
the old versus the new, between citizens 
and professionals could well follow. In 
some meetings distribution of reading lists 
is made so that the discussion may be fol- 
lowed by home reading. Other methods of 
interesting parents in reading and libraries 
includes setting up book exhibits; estab- 
lishing parents’ bookshelves in the school 
or public library. Reading games have 
been presented at parent-teacher meetings 
where members of the audience guess the 
characters of well-known books from pic- 
tures, dramatizations, or verbal descriptions 
by children or adults. In fact an entire 
year’s program, with eight to ten monthly 


teaching methods, 


b 


meetings is frequently devoted to develop. 
ing a better understanding of the value of 
reading, of modern methods of guidance, 
and of the need for a large and varied 
supply of literature. This educational pro- 
gram is the necessary first step to secure 
help for the school library. 

After there has been developed _ this 
understanding of the place of the school 
library in education, action should follow 
to bring about such a library. Sometimes 
parent-teacher associations finance the be- 
ginning of the library. They raise money 
and give it to the school for books and 
furnishings or contribute to the cost of a 
bookmobile. Other groups have brought 
pressure to bear on school directors to give 
the school library more adequate support in 
the annual budget. This is the sounder 
plan, for it puts the maintenance of the 
school library where it belongs, as an 
integral part of the educational system 
Sometimes it is necessary to demonstrate 
through specially raised funds what a school 
library can be and do, before tax support 
becomes a possibility. 

Parent-teacher associations in many com- 
munities have worked hard to get local 
tax increases to help their school libraries. 
County councils, formed of all the parent- 
teacher associations in a certain county or 
region, are becoming increasingly effective 
for united action in support of school libra- 
ries and cooperative county-wide service. 

Finally, after developing an intelligent 
public awareness of the importance of the 
school library in modern education and 
after securing adequate financial support 
for such a library, local parent-teacher as- 
sociations are extremely helpful in seeing 
that the library is really used and appre- 
ciated by the children. Parents can em 
courage their children to read, can discuss 
books with them, and in many ways keep 
their interest alive. The Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers offers three courses 
in the Guidance of Children’s Reading free 
to its members. One on children’s reading 
deals with books for the elementary school 
child and how to stimulate interest in them 
A second deals with books for adolescents 
The third, meant to follow the others, is 0 
new books of special interest to parents 
and children. The courses are very simple 
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and can be easily adopted to any com- 
munity. 

It is of course the benefits which the 
school library and good reading habits 


bring to the child that are the concern of 
the parent-teacher association. Local units 
vary in leadership and in technique, but all 
are united in their desire to provide the 
very best for all of the children of our land. 





LET THE CHILDREN HELP 
By MABEL FENTON, Emerson School Librarian, Maywood, III. 


In the elementary school there is no bet- 
ter place for the student to learn to use 
courtesy, accuracy, neatness, promptness, 
thrift, cooperation, responsibility, and 
countless other good traits than in the 
library. All library users come in touch 
with these characteristics but the ones who 
have the best opportunity to follow 
through on all of them are the members of 
the student library staff. 

In Emerson School Library, Maywood, 
we have a plan whereby a student may 
work in the library for a half day once a 
week. To qualify for this assignment the 
student must make arrangements with his 
parents and teachers, and he is entirely re- 
sponsible for making up the work he misses 
in his classes while on library duty. He is 
rewarded for this extra effort by having 
an opportunity to learn about books and 
about his school. He is also rewarded by 
an opportunity to serve every teacher and 
every student in the school. 

An indeterminate amount of library 
service is possible with student participa- 
tion. It is remarkable how efficient these 
helpers can be. Each class from third to 
eighth grade has its helper whose duty it is 
to check out books, shelve them, and be 
useful in any way that his initiative directs. 
A staff member from the seventh grade 
supervises the younger helper, goes on 
library errands, looks up references, helps 
in the use of the catalog, finds bocks, etc. 
One small girl from the first grade recently 
asked when we would have our lesson in 
“library silence”; a third grade girl asked 
where she could find “Dangle” Boone, and 
an up-and-coming third grade lad inquired, 
“Where are the books for men?” Such 
questions as these are efficiently dealt with 
by these experienced helpers. Sometimes, 
when the librarian is called away, the staff 
member takes entire charge of the classes 
and dismisses according to the usual rou- 
tine. We use ten staff members and two 
substitutes. This means that each boy or 
girl spends one-half day a week serving his 
school. They are given a general training 
in library science by the librarian and once 
a week a staff meeting is held where 
definite problems that have come up are 
explained or new plans worked out. Sug- 
gestions from staff members are welcomed 
and it is surprising how many helpful ideas 
come from these young workers. 

The philosophy of the library policy is 
thoroughly explained to each worker so 


that he may be able to answer intelligently 
questions that are asked by teachers, stu- 
dents, or visitors. It is his library and he 
takes pride in making it of the most use 
and enjoyment to all concerned. He works 
to keep it attractive by cleaning and 
straightening, by taking care of the plants 
and aquarium, or by getting a new hobby 
collection from one of the children and ar- 
ranging it in the exhibit case. We have a 
hobby of collecting dogs. We now have 
230 dogs which are kept in a glass dog 
house which must often be dusted and 
arranged. We feel that this is worth while 
because it stimulates our library users to 
start hobbies of their own. 


The helper on duty opens magazines, 
checks them in, puts them in the magazine 
rack, shelves books, goes on errands (maybe 
a trip to our public library), reads a story 
to a first grade class, picks out a set of 
slides or files one away, takes a lantern and 
extension to a third grade teacher, pastes 
book pockets or date slips, packs and un- 
packs boxes of books, makes out the circu- 
lation record for the day, and arranges bul- 
letin boards. The duties that the helper 
may perform are innumerable. 


In rural schools, since the teacher is busy 
with so many classes, students could take 
complete charge of the library work. Some 
counties furnish books in sets of 25 or more 
which may be used by a school for a 
month. These books or collections from 
the State Library could be unpacked, 
checked out to pupils, repacked, and all 
records kept by student help. [Illustrative 
material available could be handled and 
arranged neatly for use and exhibit by stu- 
dent help. The teacher could train this 
staff through the library science units given 
in their English texts and English work- 
books. It is a type of work that is in- 
tensely interesting and there is never a 
lack of volunteer help. Students could read 
aloud enough of a story to a small group to 
interest them in finishing the book for 
themselves. Once the plan is started many 
possibilities suggest themselves and the 
service and interest grow apace. 


An efficient and willing student staff 
makes for close harmony and understand- 
ing among students, teachers, and library 
workers. In no other place can we get a 
finer type of cooperation with so much 
spontaneity than in the school library. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN CHICAGO 
By Mrs. Ditta W. MacBEAn, School Adviser to the Chicago Superintendent of Schools 


The organization and development of 
libraries in Chicago elementary schools 
have played a conspicuous part in the edu- 
cational program of William H. Johnson, 
superintendent of schools. His cognizance 
of the important position of the library in 
relation to the whole school in serving the 
needs of the individual child is apparent 
when it is realized that more than three- 
fourths of the schools have centralized 
libraries. 

In the development of such a program 
five objectives have been established in an 
effort to give the boys and girls library 
service: 

(1) To provide library service in all the 
elementary schools in the city so as to 
stimulate interest in reading and to create 
in every pupil an appreciation of good 
books and literature. . 

(2) To provide a central room in each 
school building with essential furniture and 
equipment. ; 

(3) To provide a well selected list of 
books of highest quality for the libraries, 
from which the schools may order in build- 
ing a well-rounded book collection. 

(4) To acquaint and instruct pupils in 
the use of the library. 

(5) To train teachers in the rudiments 
of library practice. 

Although the program is comparatively 
new, much has been realized in the past 
four years in accomplishing these goals. Of 
the 334 elementary schools there are 268 
with centralized libraries— most of them 
well equipped with essential library furni- 
ture and equipment. Within the past two 
years the Board of Education appropriated 
approximately $80,000 for elementary school 
library equipment. 

The “Approved List of Library Books” 
of 3,000 titles was revised this past year, 
and an index is in preparation. A catalog 
of the 1938 list proved an _ invaluable 
library and reference tool as a basis for 
book selection, classification guide and 
cataloging data, as all titles were given a 
suggested grade level, a Dewey decimal 
classification number, complete author and 
title and imprint information. 

In 1940 the Chicago Board of Education 
appropriated 40 cents per pupil for library 
books and periodicals. Part of this sum 
was used for encyclopedias and reference 
sets so as to bring up to date that part of 
the bock collections in each school. A 
certain percentage of the fund is also ex- 
pended for professional books and maga- 
zines for the teachers. 

A federal library project, sponsored by 
the Board of Education, has promoted 


library service in individual schools by pro. 
viding clerical personnel and preparing the 
book collections for use according to 
standard library techniques. A _ central 
cataloging headquarters was established by 
the project last year to increase production 
and efficiency in the highly technical 
services of cataloging the book collections 
for the schools. 

For the past five years library courses for 
the teacher librarian have been offered at 
Chicago Teachers College summer session 
and as in-service courses at De Paw 
University. 

Reading Guidance is a course planned to 
acquaint the teacher with a generous knowl. 
edge of children’s literature, so as to 
create a genuine interest and enthusiasm 
for the reading of some of the books en- 
joyed by boys and girls. Attention is 
given to children’s reading interests, to 
book lists and their uses, and to methods 
of stimulating a love of reading in different 
types of children. It also includes the 
actual reading of as many juvenile titles as 
time allows, 120 titles being required. 

Administration of an Elementary School 
Library is a course designed to give prac- 
tical knowledge of the simple rudiments of 
library procedure for the teacher librarian. 
Instruction includes simplified methods of 
classification and cataloging, preparation of 
books for circulation, shelf-listing, filing, 
and a simple routine necessary to carry on 
the business of a school library. 


Reference Materials in an Elementary 
School Library includes a thorough study 
of reference tools used in an elementary 
school library, including encyclopedias, 
dictionaries and other reference sets 
Juvenile periodicals and their uses are con- 
sidered. The organization and care of pic- 
ture and pamphlet collections and graded 
set of lessons on the use of the library to 
be given to pupils are studied in detail. 

Teachers from other cities and towns in 
Illinois and in other states, as well as Chi- 
cago teachers have availed themselves of 
these courses. There have been 232 teach 
ers who have taken these courses to date 

The Chicago Public Library has rendered 
outstanding service to the schools for many 
years through three types of services—unit 
collections, permanent collections, and 
classroom collections. 

A comparison of the circulation of books 
in the elementary schools during the last 
3 months of 1937 with the same period o 
1938 shows that the circulation more tha 


doubled. This is the result of concerted 
effort during the past four years to build 
effective elementary school libraries ™ 
Chicago. 
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COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Through the efforts and enthusiasm of 
many county superintendents of schools, 
circulating school libraries have been estab- 
lished in numerous Illinois counties and 
are directly serving thousands of children 
and teachers in rural areas, and indirectly 
bringing books to many adults as well. 

The first county school library was begun 
in 1901. Since then the movement has 
grown rapidly with more than twenty coun- 
ties initiating the service within the past 
decade and seven within the past year. 


Bonp CouNTyY’s School Library Associa- 
tion has a collection of 1,100 books which 
are housed in a small room in the Green- 
ville Public Library. The books are cata- 
logued by the librarian of the public 
library and are available to all of the 
schools in the county. Participating schools 
pay $2 annually; other funds come through 
the office of the county superintendent of 
schools, Alex Long, who acts as coordinator 
of the service. 


Boone County school library, estab- 
lished in 1927, has six centers where rural 
teachers may borrow from a collection of 
200 books. The library is sponsored by the 
county superintendent of schools, Fred C. 
Keeler. 


BrowN County’s Superintendent of 
Schools, Fred Nations, has a small collec- 
tion of books housed in his office for cir- 
culation to the rural schools. 


Bureau County has a collection of 6,000 
supplementary readers, many stereographs, 
a sound film projector and films housed in 
the office of the county superintendent of 
schools, Floyd French. Rural teachers in 
the county have been taking advantage of 
these materials since 1912 when it was first 
established. 


CaLHOUN CouNTY has a traveling book- 
mobile serving 31 rural schools in the 
county. This was started in 1937 by the 
county superintendent of schools, George 
W. Carpenter, with the cooperation of the 
Illinois State Library and the NYA. 


CLarK CouNTY superintendent of schools, 
J. R. Hornbrook, first established library 
service for the rural schools in 1937 with a 
bookmobile partly sponsored by the Illinois 
State Library and the NYA. Since 1939 
the bookmobile has been entirely supported 
by the participating schools in the county 
with each paying $15 annually. Pamphlets, 
magazines, as well as books from the col- 
lection of 2,500 are circulated to 90 out of 
the 95 rural schools in the county every 
two weeks. 


Cotes County’s. circulating library, 
housed in the office of the county superin- 


tendent of schools, Harlan Beem, is three 
years old. From a few books in 1937 the 
collection of library materials has grown to 
approximately 18,000 books, including 
many of the supplementary reader type, 
1,000 pamphlets, 1,500 pictures, charts, 
maps, four different types of film projectors, 
films, and film strip. This county library 
serves 119 rural schools and is the largest 
of its kind in Illinois. 


Cook CouNTY superintendent of schools, 
Noble Puffer, has a county traveling book- 
mobile with a collection of 3,500 books, 300 
pamphlets, and 625 sets of supplementary 
readers to serve the 61 one-room schools in 
the area outside of Chicago. Started in 
1936 the bookmobile is maintained and the 
salaries of the librarian and driver are pro- 
vided through an appropriation from the 
county board of commissioners and by 
small fees paid by the participating schools. 


DeEKa.Ls County serves 80 rural schools 
through its collection of 1,500 books which 
are housed in deposit stations in each of 
the 12 townships. First organized in 1937, 
this library is supported by the annual 
contributions of each township group. The 
county superintendent of schools, Marjorie 
B. Leinauer, is responsible for the adminis- 
tration. 


DeEWITr County established a circulat- 
ing library for rural schools in 1928. The 
collection of 600 books, housed in the office 
of county superintendent of schools, Mrs. 
May Porter, serves about 1,300 rural 
school children. 


Epwarps CouNTY superintendent of 
schools, Robert M. Ring, has started cir- 
culating library service to the rural schools 
in the county this fall. The collection of 
books which are housed in his office and 
are loaned to the rural teachers from there 
has been supplemented by a collection of 
books from the Illinois State Library. 


FAYETTE COUNTY superintendent of 
schools, Kenneth Greer, started a traveling 
bookmobile for the rural schools in the 
county in 1939. Participating schools 
helped finance the purchase of the collec- 
tion of 3,000 books which is supplemented 
by a loan from the Illinois State Library. 
The NYA is also cooperating with this 
project. 


FRANKLIN County has had a_book- 
mobile (coriverted from a panel truck) 
serving 20 rural schools and a few graded 
elementary schools in the county since 
February of this year. The driver is fur- 
nished by NYA and 750 books from the 
State Library supplements the collection. 
Goffrey Hughes, county superintendent of 
schools, initiated the project. 
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GALLATIN 
schools, in 


CouNTY superintendent of 
cooperation with the NYA, 
started a bookmobile to service rural 
schools in 1937. This service discontinued 
for a time, was resumed in 1940 by making 
the collection of 650 books available 
through the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, Millege M. Davis. 


GRUNDY County rural school library 
was started in 1935 and is housed in the 
office of Mrs. Anna L. Oncesco, county 
superintendent of schools. The collection 
of 1,100 books and some audio-visual ma- 
terial is supported through funds con- 
tributed by the county superintendent and 
raised through special school activities. 


HARDIN COUNTY _ superintendent of 
schools, Clyde L. Flynn, has outlined a plan 
for a county school library which is being 
undertaken this fall. Participating schools 
will contribute $36 each the first year to 
buy the basic collection and a smaller 
amount in succeeding years to buy addi- 
tional books. The collection is to be 
housed in the county seat where it will be 
centrally available to all the teachers. 


IRogUOIS COUNTY superintendent of 
schools, R. P. Roberts, inaugurated travel- 
ing library service this fall through the 
cooperation of the Illinois State Library 
and the NYA. More than 100 rural schools 
in the county are participating and helping 
finance this project. Visual aid service 
through films was also started this year. 


KANKAKEE County has a collection of 
1,100 books housed in the office of Gilbert 
A. Willis, county superintendent of schools. 
Established in 1920 the library now serves 
90 rural schools and is supported by ap- 
propriations from the county board of 
supervisors. 


KENDALL County has a bookmobile, con- 
verted from a 1% ton truck, that takes 
books and library materials to 51 rural 
schools. A_ collection of 4,000 county- 
owned books has been developed since the 
library was started in 1936 in cooperation 
with the NYA and the Illinois State 
Library. The bookmobile service is en- 
tirely supported by the county now and 
directed by the county superintendent of 
schools, C. E. Vandeveer. 


Knox County started serving rvral 
schools in 1937 with a collection of about 
1,200 books housed in the office of J. R. 
Peck, county superintendent .of schools. 
100 rural schools contributing to the pro- 
gram receive 12 different books each school 
month during the year. 


LASALLE County has the second oldest 
county rural school library in Illinois. 
Established in 1908 the collection of library 
materials has grown to include 13,000 


books, chiefly supplementary reader type, 
and 7,000 stereographs and is used by 274 
rural and village elementary schools. This 
library is supported by money raised from 
a 15 cents admission fee which is charged 
at all the graduation exercises held in the 
county in the spring. $1,000 annually has 
been spent for the past several years. 


McDonouGH CouNTY first extended 
library service to the rural schools through 
the office of the county superintendent in 
1925. This year the library of 1,500 
volumes was reorganized through the oo- 
operation of the WPA and was moved to a 
separate room in the basement of the 
county court house. Books are circulated 
to 139 rural schools by the custodian. The 
Illinois State Library is cooperating with 
Samuel M. Bishop, county superintendent 
of schools, in developing the library 
further. 


McHENry CounrTy’s school library col- 
lection is divided among six deposit stations 
located in the high schools of various com- 
munities in the county. An initial pay- 
ment of $25 and annual dues of $5 from 
each school belonging to the group keeps 
the collection up-to-date. Mrs. Ethel C. 
Coe, superintendent of schools, and a com- 
mittee of teachers determine the policy 
and are held responsible for the library. 


McLeaAN COUNTY _ superintendent of 
schools, William B. Brigham, has a collec- 
tion of 800 books and pamphlets, and 1,000 
stereographs in his office which circulate to 
about 70 rural schools in the county. 


MARSHALL County has a collection of 
2,000 books housed in the office of O. T. 
Stateler, county superintendent of schools. 
Approximately 72 rural schools are served. 
Plans for reorganization in an effort to 
extend the present services are under con- 
sideration. 


Massac County superintendent of schools, 
Harry Wright, started a bookmobile for the 
rural schools of the county through the co- 
operation of the NYA and the Illinois State 
Library in January, 1940. Participating 
schools helped finance the collection of 850 
books. 


Monroe County had a traveling book- 
mobile through the cooperation of the 
NYA in 1937 which served 54 rural schools 
in the county. When the bookmobile was 
withdrawn the county superintendent of 
schools, Oscar A. Schmitt, centered the col- 
lection of 1,200 books in his office where it 
would be available to all of the schools in 
the county. 


MorcaN County superintendent of 
schools, Victor A. Shephard, has a smal 
collection of books which circulate to ruré 
schools from his office. 
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THE FIRST STATE LIBRARY BOOKMOBILE with 1,500 new books which will be used in a 


ten-month demonstration in Coles County beginning this month. 


This modern library on 


wheels made its first appearance at the I. L. A. conference in Chicago, October 24-26. 


PerRY COUNTY superintendent of schools, 
J. H. Hammock, started a bookmobile 
through the cooperation of the NYA in the 
fall of 1939. Approximately 2,000 pupils 
in 70 rural schools are served. The collec- 
tion of 1,200 books and visual material is 
supplemented by a loan from the Illinois 
State Library. 


SALINE COUNTY _ superintendent of 
schools, Kenneth L. Davis, has plans for a 
circulating library for rural schools through 
his office. Participating schools are to help 
finance the purchase of a basic book col- 
lection. 


StaRK COUNTY superintendent of schools, 
C. E. Griffith, has developed a collection 
of 1,000 books which is maintained in his 
office for the use of the rural schools in the 
county. About 50 participating rural and 
other elementary schools help defray the 
expenses by annual contributions. 


STEPHENSON COUNTY superintendent of 
schools, Thomas R. Pfisterer, has a collec- 
tion of 2,300 books located in the office. 
Rural, graded elementary, and high schools 
use it. 


UNION County superintendent of schools, 

ussell D. Rendleman, started a _ book- 
mobilé through the cooperation of the 
NYA and the Illinois State Library in 
January, 1939. The collection of 1,500 
books and the expenses of the bookmobile 
are partially met by the contributions of 
75 cents per month from each school par- 
ticipating. The bookmobile being used is 
a panel truck with shelves built in. 


WHITESIDE COUNTY school library was 
first started in January, 1940 by R. M. 
Robertson, county superintendent of 
schools. A collection of 1,200 books, in- 
cluding a loan from the Illinois State 
Library, 75 sets of pictures and other visual 
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materials is housed in the county superin- 
tendent’s office. Collections are sent by 
package to the schools. 


WiLL County’s traveling library was 
reorganized in September, 1940, and will 
serve 95 rural schools with an enrollment 
of 2,368 pupils. From its collection of 
3,000 volumes, including a loan from the 
Illinois State Library, each school will re- 
ceive a box of 25 books every six weeks. 
The county, through the superintendent of 
schools, Louis F. Bottino, will purchase 
additional books from time to time. The 
librarian, Gladys Leatherman, was formerly 
a teacher in the county. 


WINNEBAGO CouNTY school library, es- 
tablished in 1901 and the oldest of its kind 
in Illinois, serves approximately 4,500 rural 
and elementary school pupils. In addition 
to 6,500 volumes in the regular circulating 
book collection there is a supplementary 
reader library housed in the office of super- 
intendent of schools, Paul, S. Conklin. 
Boxes of from 40 to 80 books from the 
large collection are sent to each elementary 
school in the county four times a year. 
Reported by Agnes Long, Field Visitor for 

School Libraries, Illinois State Library. 





YOUR SCHOOL MAY BORROW 
BOOKS 


The Illinois State Library has sent out 
7,000 children’s books in response to re- 
quests from 145 schools and eight county 
superintendents during August and Septem- 
ber. The September, 1940 circulation was 
2,000 volumes more than that of Septem- 
ber, 1939. This supplementary book 
service to schools is increasing each month. 
At the present time there are 1,250 Illinois 
schools and communities on the active bor- 
rowing list. 


One book per pupil, up to forty, will be 
sent to schools that are without community 


library service. For information as_ to 
how your school may borrow collections of 
books for a period of three months write 
to the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 





PICTURES FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


The collection of 23,000 pictures in the 
Illinois State Library offers many oppor- 
tunities to schools for supplementary read- 
ing and teaching materials. Colored repro- 
ductions of paintings, photographs, pictures 
of animals, children of foreign lands, cos- 
tumes, scenic spots of many countries, and 
stereographs have materially aided hun- 
dreds of Illinois schools. 

Pictures from this collection may be bor- 
rowed by schools and communities for the 


cost of transportation to and from Spring. 
field. For further information write to the 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, for a 
descriptive leaflet. 





CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


That the trustees of libraries throughout 
the nation are making a vital contribution 
to library service is to be recognized by a 
Jury on Citation selected by the Trustees 
Section and the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association. Two trus- 
tees are to be cited for outstanding achieve- 
ment or contribution to library develop- 
ment during 1940. 


Equal consideration will be given to 
trustees of small and large libraries for 
service on a local, state, or national level, 
The contribution to library service need 
not be spectacular or dramatic. First 
awards will be made at the A. L. A. annual 
conference at Boston, June 19-25, 194], 
Recommendations for citation may be sub- 
mitted by any library board, individual 
library trustee, state library extension 
agency, state library association, state 
trustee organization, or by the Trustees 
Section of the A. L. A. 


Recommendations must be accompanied 
by a full record of the candidate’s achieve- 
ments and be in the hands of the Jury not 
later than Dec. 1, 1940. Send correspond- 
ence to Laurance J. Harwood, chairman, 
Jury on Citations, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
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